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A COUNTY'S ADDITION: $1 MILLION A YEAR 
Pritchard and Abbott ' 


GALVESTON 


“An outstanding petroleum 
engineer and a one-gallus 
lawyer—that’s the lineup” of 
Pritchard & Abbott, says for- 
mer County Judge James 
Pritchard, head of the Fort 
Worth appraisal firm whose 
work is equalizing tax valua- 
tions for counties, cities, 
school districts, and other po- 
litical subdivisions in Texas. 

Pritchard, the lawyer, and J. L. 
Abbott, the engineer, have 225 
employees—engineers, appraisers, 
office help—whose business is to 
know how much what is worth. 
For 32 years the firm has been 
one of a handful in Texas en- 
gaged in testing out the valua- 
tions set for taxation by units of 
government and recommending 
professionally computed values in 
their stead. They have never lost 
a lawsuit against their work, 
Pritchard says. 

Pritchard was county judge in 
Eastland County in 1922. A $4 mil- 
lion bond issue was pending for 
county roads, he remembers, and 
“we settled in to assess the oil 
leases in the county. We hired a 
high-priced engineer and made an 
appraisal of the property. We 
went into the technical values of 
it. We wound up getting $60 mil- 
lion on the tax roll after a lot of 
law suits. They raised hell against 
us—until we got the money, then 
it was all right.” 

Pritchard went into the ap- 
praisal business then, continuing, 
however, as county judge until 
he retired from that office in 1929. 
Originally his firm specialized in 





oil and industrial valuations, but 
it expanded into real estate ap- 
praisals four or five years ago. As 
of Jan. 1, the company had 306 
contracts, all of them with po- 
litical subdivisions, he said. 


Big Companies Resist 

“We run into opposition,” he 
observed. “The big companies are 
against our coming in—if they 
weren't there’d be something 
wrong with us. Sometimes they 
offer 'em (county officials) a raise 
in valuations not to hire us. 
They get a raise and not spend 
that money. If there wasn’t any 
Pritchard & Abbott they'd still be 
at the mercy of those same tax- 
payers.” 

How does Pritchard explain the 
acceptance of the valuation pro- 
gram in Galveston County? 

“As it happens we have people 
who are very expert—good engi- 


neers in oil, good engineers in 
industry, and Mr. Jay Wilson 
here, who we think is the best 


man in the state on real estate,” 
Pritchard said 

“When you have the technical 
data to explain the basis of ap- 
praisals,” Truett Pritchard, the 
judge’s nephew and manager of 
the East Texas district of the 
firm, contributed, “a lot of the ob- 
jections are satisfied.” 

“Suppose you have two houses 
side by side,” Judge Pritchard 
said. “They look the same from 
the outside. If you are making 
one of those windshield cheap 
appraisals, you give them the 
same evaluation. But one of them, 
inside, might have air condition- 

(Continued on Page 2) 





TEAMSTERS SUE 


DALLAS 

Dallas Teamsters filed a $400,- 
000 libel suit in federal court 
against the Kroger Co., which has 
recently bought out the Wyatt 
Food Store chain. 

Except for a one-sentence state- 
ment in the Dallas News sub- 
sequent to the teamsters winning 
the union election, Dallas news- 
papers have not reported the li- 
bel suit. 

The action was filed as the 
National Labor Relations Board 
prepared to hold a teamster re- 
presentation election among some 
150 Kroger-Wyatt warehousemen. 

Attorneys for the union said 
the suit marked the first major 
counter move by the teamsters 
against the past two years of un- 
favorable publicity the union has 
received. 

The suit was based on a letter 
the company allegedly sent ware- 
housemen who were preparing to 
vote in the representation elec- 
tion. According to the suit, the 
letter to employes stated: 

“This is not just another union 
election, for the teamsters is not 
just another union—it is one of 
the biggest forces for evil and 
crime in the United States today. 

“Its leaders are held in con- 
tempt by honest men. If you vote 
for the teamsters, you are voting 
to make yourself and your fami- 
ly partners in violence and crime. 
If you vote against the teamsters, 





as I pray you will, you are voting 
to keep yourself and your family 
decent and free. 

“Of course, some teamsters or- 
ganizers may seem friendly and 
nice—they promise to get you 
many things. Don’t be fooled! The 
devil is said to be a nice appear- 
ing person, and he too promises 
many things. Remember that both 
make you pay a heavy price in 
the end.” 

The suit was brought by W. L. 
Piland, Clyde M. Roseborough, 
Earl Jennings, and Charles Had- 
dock, business agents of Dallas 
Teamsters Local 745, and by the 
local. It asked $50,000 damages for 
each of the business agents and 
$200,000 damages for the local. 

Local probing by the McClel- 
lan Committee and an investiga- 
tion by the state attorney gen- 
eral’s office have not turned up 
any scandals in the Dallas local. 

The Dallas Teamsters won the 
National Labor Relations Board 
election by a vote of 70 to 46. This 
means the union will represent 
warehousemen at two Wyatt divi- 
sions, Texas Wholesale Grocery 
and Dallas Products Co. Kroger- 
Wyatt is building a large new 
regional warehouse just out from 
Dallas. 

Attorney for the teamsters in 
the libel suit is Charles J. Morris, 
Jr., of Mullinax, Wells & Morris. 

The company’s only statement 
so far is, “We don't believe we’ve 
done anything libelous.” 








Walter Hall 
His Bank Backed Him 


A MILLION 


GALVESTON 

This month Galveston 
completed revaluation of all 
120,000 pieces of property in the 
county. The results: between 
$240-280 million more on the 
rolls, and $1 million more tax 
revenue, in 1959 than in 1958. 

In carrying out its startling 
program, which has not been 
reported in the daily newspa- 
pers of the state, Galveston 
County raised some industry 
tax valuations’ drastically, 
while nearly every G.I. and 
F.H.A. home built since the 
war was reduced. 

Subsequently the Observer 
will report the fascinating de- 
tails of the program—how 
auditors found a $25,000 tract 
of land carried on the rolls 
for $250; why homeowners 
were paying more taxes per 
dollar of value than many 
major companies; how the 
county resisted behind-the- 
scenes forces and drastically 
increased the tax valuations 
of industries like oil and pe- 
tro-chemicals. 




















A Banker Started It 


GALVESTON him, he told them there was only 


“A country banker as he| ome way they could get him to 
calls himself and i Walter| hold off another law suit—equal- 
Hall of Dickinson personally every piece of property in 
and as a banker goaded and the county by hiring Pritchard & 
provoked county officals here| #5bott, a Fort Worth appraisal 
into equalizing tax erty firm in which he had confidence 
values on every piece of land The county came to terms—un- 


onditionally. The county 
missioners officially decided on a 
complete revaluation program 
took bids, and hired Pritchard & 
Abbott, the low bidder 
That was 1955. Four and a half 
later, Galveston’ has 
probably the 
revaluation pro- 
ram in the state’s history, with 
piece of property in the 
reappraised from scratch 
The values of about 98 percent of 
GI and FHA homes were de- 
eased, most of them from $600 
to $1,000; the large businesses 
have been increased, many dras- 


from the seawall to t! com- 


land county line. 

Ten years ago hi 
ing, in the course of mal 
loans, that GI 
owners in the count 
ing county and 
taxes on the basis « 
cent of the home: 
business propertie 
multi-million-dollar r 
chemical plants 
City, were being 
five to 12 percent 
any sense of justice 
couldn’t approve of t 


and | 


com- 
pleted what is 


argest county 


¢ 


He also noticed that |! tically; and the late Mr. Moody's 
State Bank was pay *| bank is now paying taxes on the 
for example, $1,361 ir ind! same basis as Mr. Hall's modest 
local taxes on $21‘ apital, | little Citizens’ State Bank in 
surplus, undivided pr Dickinson 
serves,) but for sor Hall is enjoying the role of 


L. Moody and Co., w 
net worth of $10,167 


giant-killer, but he is anxious he 
get too much credit 
year only $652. a county judge and county com- 
With his director who stood _ behind 


K missioners 
he dropped his Dickir k’s| Pritchard & Abbott's professional 


reported valuation appraisals without a flinch, the 
it rejected as too program could have caused much 
county alleging unf n,| more stir than it did,. or could 
and found his the » been sold out, he says. In- 
suddenly accepted tead, the county officials backed 


The next year hs 2n| P&A on every new valuation. In 
even lower value, t f Pritchard & Abbott be- 
real value, for the D the tax assessor-collector 
—“It was utterly 1 
couldn't possibly 
Says, laughing—and 
ensued about whicl not A 
be explicit on the nor in 1960, Hall lives the 
ff (Continued on Page 2) 


the county for 1959 


A Busy Small-Town Life 
candidate for gov- 
busy 


potential 


ever the county’s 








Party Politics: Two Preludes j 


All was relatively quiet among 
the state Democratic executive 
committee Democrats in McAl- 
len while the liberals were car- 
rying the issues in Democratic 
politics in Washington. 

In McAllen Gov. Price Daniel 
told the SDEC that Democrats 
should encourage candidates who 
will fearlessly fight ‘“gainst 
corporate greed and the special 
interest lobbyists.” He urged De- 
mocrats “to stay on the side of 
the people instead of the special 
interests.”” He said gas companies 
and other corporations “tried to 
saddle all new taxes on the peo- 
ple” and the pipelines now are 
“trying to find a way to get out 
of paying their part of the taxes.” 

At a $15 a plate dinner in Edin- 
burg, half the proceeds going to 
the state party and half to the 
national, Sen. Bartlett, Alaska, 
called Sen. Johnson “the most 
skilled compromiser of all,” Spea- 
ker Rayburn “one of the great 
men of our time, and Sen Yar- 
borough “a kindly man, a toler- 
ant man, a liberal man in the best 
sense of the term, and an intel- 
lectual man.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Ntl. 
Committeewoman. Mrs. R. D. 
Randolph sided with Paul But- 





delegate there will be no rump convention 
the liberal Democrats of Tex- 
little strength 


ler on a 
which gives Texas 61 ind 
the national convent 


have lost what 


compared with 56 ; they ever had. “There is no valid 
tional Committeeman I l-| reason for the D.O.T.,” he said 
ton proposed that f We've got a state committee and 
extra delegates if tl ij all. its officers are loyal to the 
Democratic senators party. There is no need for an 
this would have giver utside organization.” 

are Tae See wae Washington Speaker Sam 


“would like t 
Tooms ana 
among 


Butler prevailed or said he 
issue at the meeting be in the meeting 
Mrs. Randolph, is oakrooms, circulating 
day night to the H inty e delegates, trying to get them 
Democrats, said she ‘ to do what I might want done,” at 


Rayburn 


vited to the Southern +; the national. convention, indicat- 
was a participant in tl! n|ing he may give up his gavel 
caucus. “Mr. Byron there. Johnson and Rayburn de- 


clined to address the workshop 
dinner of the national committee 
meeting in Washington. 


much braver in Texa 
is in Washington,” 
not having “the nerves 


peat anti-Butler Mrs. Randolph scored state 
Washington. She said chairman J. Ed Connally for call- 
mittee members “exc¢ the| ing the SDEC meeting after he 


Dixiecrats” want ‘a 
minated and want the Congress 
legis at and 


~| had received notice of the na- 
| tional party’s workshop for state 


to pass “liberal | party chairmen and vice chair- 
cease being a part of the Republi-| men the same dates for which he 
can Party.” The nominee, she said, | called the SDEC meeting. Connal- 
“must not be a middle-of-the-| ly, she surmised, “is not interest- 


roader.” | ed in working with the Democra- 

Skelton said the Johnson-Ray-|tic Party nationally but only in 
burn-Daniel forces will be in con-| fighting honest Democrats in Tex- 
trol at the 1960 state convention, | as.” 





But for * 





TAX EQUALIZATION Banker Hall's 
IS FIRM’S WORK 


(Continued from Page 1) | Pritchard said, “You'd be sur- 
ing, several bathrooms, hardwood | prised—no politics backfired on 
floors, and the other one not in Galveston 
There might be $5,000 difference | A big part of success in 
in the two houses, and if you; Galveston has been due to a 
don't get the complete informa-| splendid court that backed us up 
tion, and put it on the card,| till it was over. Without that, a} 
vou're not gonna equalize, and] court can give it away,” Pritchard | 

hen you don't equalize, you're not! said 


somna have satisfied taxpayers 


| 

“When the taxpayer knows that] 
been done, a big percentage | 
| ry = | 

of ‘em are satisfied to pay their} view, Wilson, who has been as- 


nas 


Can‘t ‘Count Termites’ 


In an earlier separate inter-| 


taxes,” Pritchard said “That's | signed, with 20 or 25 other P&A 
true of the oil companies, too.”| men, to the Galveston County | 
For example. he said, if a scien- | program since it was started in 
tific assay of the amount of the/ 1955, said 


il in a given reservoir is 


cor- 


“I believe that properties in 


rectly related to what the oil will| Galveston County are now as 


sell for on the market, companies | closely related in equality from | 
vill not object. | one to the other as possible, con- 
Oil and industrial valuations,| sidering the time and money in-| 
said Judge Pritchard, “require | volved in a program.” 
technical engineers to get on the | He said an analytical apprai- 
witness stand and prove them.”| sa) of every piece of property, | 
Oil companies might argue two or | “when you go in and count the) 
three days before a board of| termites,” using market, rent capi- | 
qualization that a lot of the oil] talization, and reproduction cost| 
the in transit. “al-| approaches, and writing a report 
though it isn't.” Pritchard says if! on each item of property, would | 





~ mee 
county 


is 


there is doubt about some oil, his| 
firm removes it from the valua-|} 


tions. “We know what it's worth. | 
We know we can sustain it in 
court.” 


Other County Studies 
In the last five years, Pritchard 
said, his completed tho-| 
ough county revaluations in Mid- 
land, Ector, Howard, Mitchell, 
Taylor, and Ochiltree counties, 
and a partial county-wide revalu- 
ation in Crockett County. It also 
has county-wide projects under- 
way now in Haskell and Knox 
counties and is starting one 
Rusk County. 


firm has 


in | 





In each of the named counties 
where this work has been com- 
pleted, Pritchard said, “the county 
courts backed us up 100 per cent. 
This court right here (in Gal- 
veston) didn’t change a figure on 
him (Wilson). They would ask, 
What does Mr. Wilson recom- 
mend?’" But in one county he 
would not name, the county court 
did back down, Pritchard said. 

“The backbone that backs us up 
entirely is the guts of the county 
commission or the city commis- 
sion,” Wilson said. 





“Before we accept emnloy- 
ment,” Judge Pritchard said, “we 


first become convinced that the | 


courts are going to back us up on 

this. If not, we tell ‘em we've got 

too much business now.” 
Pritchard said the firm's valu- 


ations have resulted in hundreds | 


of protests before boards of 
equalization, but that only about 
a dozen of these cases have gone 
to the courts as lawsuits, and 
Pritchard & Abbott has never lost 
2 one. 

He 


recalled one recent 


dena schools draw their revenues. 


The Sinclair Refinery took the| the market. 
into | 
court and asked that they be en-| 
joined from setting a value on the| the cooperation of the company 
refinery. “The court dismissed | 


chool board of Pasadena 


the case, and they paid their 
taxes,” Pritchard said. 

Truett Pritchard said that “us- 
ually it’s not a heavy load for an 
official to carry” to insist on fair 
tax equalization. “All he’s got to 
do is the right thing,” Wilson 
agreed. Judge Pritchard said one 
county official in Galveston told 
him he had planned to retire, but 
he was going to run for re-elec- 
tion on the strength of the re- 
valuation program. In _ Taylor 
County, he said, every county 
official was re-elected because of 
the revaluation program. Truett 
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suit. | inventory.” Considerations include 
Pritchard & Abbott had revalued/ reproduction cost less deprecia- 
properties from which the Pasa- | tion, production from the facili- 





be “impossible.” 
Then what is done? 
A physical inventory of 
able assets taken, he said.| 
Buildings are measured, their ma- 
terials classified, their construc- 
tion evaluated, and depreciation | 
of all types allowed. In Galveston | 
two-men field crews asked home- | 
owners pertinent questions about | 
the insides of their homes and} 
sought permission to measure di-| 
mensions from the outside. (When | 
this permission was denied, “We| 
would stand in the street and) 
estimate it.”) 
On residential property, P&A 
has a base schedule, Wilson con- 
tinued, computed from the costs | 
of building in a known area 
(Houston for the Gulf coast, for 
example). The same costs are de- 
termined for the area where the | 
appraisals are being made, and/| 
then “we factor one to the other,” 
taking the base area as 100 per- 


| 


tax- 


1S 





cent 

Four classifications are comsi- 
dered: the ratio of square footage 
to lineal feet of wall, location, 
architectural design, and func: | 
tional and economic obsolescence, 
he said. 

Evaluating land worth, he said, | 
is “simply a matter of using | 
aerial photographs, existing maps, | 
known sales, and valuing the 
land on acreage, square feet, 
front feet, as the case may call 
for.” 

Wilson, who was educated at 
Arkansas Polytechnic and had a 
chemistry major, says the best 
training for this kind of work is 
“experience.” 

On industrial properties, he 
said, P&A runs “a nut and bolt 


| 


ties, economic considerations, and 


“The degree of inspection de-| 
pends an awful lot,” he said, “on| 


owner. In a chemical plant, say, 
many things can be hidden from 
inspection. Most companies in 
Galveston were most cooperative 
—they assigned staff engineers to 
our boys, and the inspection was 
made in conjunction with them. 
In most cases we were supplied 
with blueprints and technical in- 
formation.” 

It is important that the work 
be “on the table” and the files on 
each piece of property available 
for public inspection, Wilson said. 

“All property is comparable to 
other property if you use the 
same factors,” said P&A's princi- 
pal appraiser. “There’s a factor 
that can be derived to compare 





any property.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| life of a successful banker for his 
| three small towns, Alvin, Dickin- 


son, and League City. His banks 
serve areas in which about 20,000 
people live; his customers among 
them deposit a total of about $20 
million in his banks. He, his col- 
leagues, and his son, Walter Hall, 


| Jr. have a hand in many of the 


business projects of the towns. 
He has an insurance agency, a 
real estate business, a small life 
insurance company, and is inter- 
ested in a shopping center now. 

He and Mrs. Hall “hold forth,” 


| alternately entertaining and living 


quiet private lives, at their coun- 
try home in League City. They 
run a few head of cattle on ad- 
joining acreage. Their two-story 
white-frame house is large, un- 
pretentious, and traditionally 
serviceable and has been the 
scene of such political events as 
a triumphant dinner for loyal 
Democrats after they won control 
of the state party in 1944. As a 
banker Hall every year gives 
barbecues for all the high school 
sports coaches in his banks’ areas, 
and for all the volunteer firemen. 
Mrs. Hall works as a teller in the 


| Dickinson bank and does a lot of 
| civic work. 


Weekends the Halls’ usually 
spend some time on their 34-foot 
yacht, which they keep moored 
at the Lakewood Yacht Club in 
Seadrift, or they speedboat up 
and down the muddy bayous of 
this swampy country of moss- 
draped thickets, where they and 
some of their children went 
swimming before oil wastes pol- 
luted the water, and where they 
both used to hunt and shoot alli- 
gators when they were younger. 


The Meanings 
Of a Poll 


The meaning of the latest Bel- 
den poll — tracking the current 
popularity of possible guberna- 
torial candidates—has undergone 
widely varying interpretations in 
the capital city. The state-wide 
survey made in the latter part of 





| August showed Daniel the first 


choice of 41 per cent of the voters 
with former Congressman Martin 
Dies a distant second with nine 
per cent, Lt. Governor Ben Ram- 
sey and Attorney General Will 
Wilson each with eight per cent, 
and former Highway Commission 
chairman Marshall Formby with 
one per cent. Second place choices: 
Daniel, seven percent; Dies, 14; 
Ramsey 19, Wilson 11, Formby 
2; undecided, 47. 

Texas Businessman, the week- 
ly newsletter, called Daniel’s mar- 
gin “decisive” and a “shock.” 
Said the advisory: “Daniel clearly 
can have third term in a walk. 
Nobody else is close. That's the 
shock: lack of strength among 
other hopefuls.” As for the other 
candidates with eight to nine per- 
cent support, the newsletter ad- 
vised, “Since polls began, Texas 
has elected no man Governor 
who was that far back nine 
months before vote.” 

On the other hand, poll-taker 
Joe Belden concluded the sur- 
vey “reveals no overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of any of the 
prospective & candidates...Note 
that Governor Daniel, with whom 
practically all of the voters are 
familiar, received less than a 
majority of first and second place 
votes combined. This indicates a 
reluctance of most voters to sup- 
port him for a third term,” said 
Belden. 

Austin Report, giving the poll 
three lines in its weekly advisory, 
concluded Daniel “looks pretty 
unbeatable.” 








As a political figure Hall takes 
a lot of razzing from his banker 
colleagues, and he gives back as 
much. Ralph Yarborough’'s un- 
deviating supporter through the 
senator's various campaigns, he 
has enjoyed seeing some of his 
wealthy friends come around of 
late. He is one of Lyndon John- 
son's few all-out defenders in the 
counsels of Texas liberal Demo- 
crats. At the 1959 “Democrats of 
Texas” convention, at which he 
delivered the keynote address, for 
example, he rose during an eve- 
ning banquet to defend Johnson 
at some length, with somewhat 
chilly results. Acknowledging no 
inconsistency, and with as much 
enthusiasm as he has manifested 
toward Yarborough and Johnson, 
he shares the admiration of Texas 
liberals for Mrs. R. D. Randolph, 
the Democratic national commit- 
teewoman, and could be expected 
to be found attempting to con- 
ciliate Johnson forces toward her 
should certain evident political 
hostilities, active and mutual, lead 
to an open fight in 1960. 

His conspicuous position as a 
liberal Democrat in Galveston 
County, confounded by his status 
as a banker, gave a certain body 
to everything he did on the tax 
question. County officials and 
major interests knew he might 
convert the matter into a politi- 
cal issue at any time. They knew, 
also, they were receiving letters 
from leaders of organized labor, 
a strong political force in the 
county, demanding complete 
equalization of property values, 
in which their members had an 
obvious personal interest. 


‘The Far Larger Thing’ 

One day at noon the Observer 
gathered with Hall and two law- 
yers for his banks, Cecil Palmer 
of Dickinson and Ralph Craw- 
ford of Galveston, to discuss the 
county’s tax program. 

“When you handle GI or real 
estate loans,” Hall said, “you 
come across information on taxes 
paid. Among GI homes which I 
knew were comparatively equal 
in value to each other I found 
a wide discrepancy in assessed 
values. I was of course in a quan- 
dry as to why that was. I began 
a more or less casual investiga- 
tion. The more I investigated the 
more convinced I was that there 
was simply no rhyme or reason 
in the assessed valuations—that 
there were wide discrepancies in 
every type of property.” 

Hall went to his directors and 
asked them to approve necessary 
expenditures to start a campaign 
to reform the county tax rolls. 
He warned them the costs might 
run into many thousands of dol- 
lars, he recalls, but he argued the 
bank had a duty not only to its 
customers, but to its area. The 
directors backed him, and he 
hired George Byess, a Houston 
CPA, to make a study of the tax 
rolls. 

“When the results of our sur- 
vey were revealed to our board 
of directors,” Hall said, “they 
without exception took the posi- 
tion that not only in justice to 
our stockholders, but also because 
of the far larger thing that we 
owed a duty to the people who 
were banking with us, the people 
of this community, we should use 
the resources that were available 
to us to rectify the obvious in- 
equities of the tax structure.” 

“We found properties valued at 
around two percent all the way 
up to 127 percent,” lawyer Craw- 
ford said. “Those reports,” said 
Hall, “did show a general condi- 
tion of homes being taxed at from 
25 to 40 percent of value, whereas 
business properties were being 
taxed at just a fraction of that— 
from five to 12 percent—of those 
amounts.” 


But Hall did not feel he was in| 





Tax Project 


a position to say whether the big 
industries were not pulling their 
weight, he says, “because there 
was no accurate information as to 
what they were really worth.” 

“I set about doing what I could 
to find out who in Texas had a 
sufficiently large organization of 
sufficient skill and professional 
ability, and a background of ex- 
perience and integrity,” Hall said; 
“there was one that stood out 
above all others, and that was 
Pritchard & Abbott of Fort 
Worth. 

“My interest, then, was to have 
Galveston County enter into a 
proper contract with the best 
qualified firm to do this work.” 

Crawford said that Hall decided 
the average county valuation was 
about 15 percent of value, “so 
Walter assessed his bank at 15 
percent of value.” “It’s supposed 
to be 100 percent,” Palmer re- 
marked. 

The tax assessor refused to ac- 
cept this value. In a hearing be- 
fore the board of equalization. 
Palmer, Crawford, and Hall “rais- 
ed a lot of hell,” Crawford re- 
calls, but the board refused the 
valuation, too 

Thereupon, said Palmer, the 
bank brought an injunction suit 
to enjoin the county judge and 
commissioners court from plac- 
ing the bank's property on the 
delinquent rolls. The suit also 
contained a general charge 
against unfair and unequal taxa- 
tion. “We had the stage lighted 
and we walked into court.” 

After much disconcerted byplay 
the court granted the injunction 
against the county officials. “They 
just finally folded up and ac- 
cepted the taxes we offered,” Hall 
said. The three believed that the 
county did not want to have to 
defend against a lawsuit which 
asked for a court order that they 
equalize county taxes. 


The County Gives In 


The next year the bank report- 
ed only ten percent of its true 
value. “It was utterly ridiculous,” 
said Hall. “Incidentally,” Palmer 
said, “some of these other banks 
were getting kind of hot under 
the collar.” The lawyers prepared 
another law suit like the one of 
the year before. Obviously thc 
county officials couldn’t accept 
the ten percent valuation, but 
they didn’t want the lawsuit. 

What happened then must re- 
main a subject of conjecture, but 
there is little doubt that the 
county politicians came around to 
Hall’s plan. 

Crawford said it amounted to 
them telling Hall, “Walter, if 
you'll not raise any mcre hell, and 


pay taxes the same as other 
banks, we assure you that we 
will have experts to revalue 


every piece of property in the 
county. 

“Walter polled ‘em just like 
polling a jury,” Crawford said of 
the county commissioners’ court. 
Each one of the five agreed. An 
official minute was entered com- 
mitting the court to the program. 
The county  assessor-collector. 
Johnny Oberndorfer, wrote the 
court a letter approving the pro- 
gram. 

Hall said the court was “will- 
ing” in the matter. “After dif- 
ferent law suits and conferences 
and what not,” he said, “the court 
did enter into a proper contract” 
with Pritchard & Abbott. 

This month, four and a half 
years later, P&A’s complete new 
set of valuations on all property 
in Galveston County have been 
accepted by the board of equaliza- 
tion—the same judge and com- 
missioners who started the pro- 
grom in 1955. 

“All we had on our side,” says 
country banker Walter Hall, “was 
the law, the facts, and the right.” 

RD. 
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Humble Merger; Gas, Phone Rate Fights 


@ Soon-to-be merged Standard 
Oil of New Jersey-Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. will be “a 
Delaware corporation” which will 
be “headquartered in Houston.” 
It will be named Humble. Mor- 
gan Davis, Humble president now, 
will be the new president, and 
a Humble vice-president will be 
one of three vice presidents in 
the new firm. It also developed, 
in a press release, that Carter 
Oil Co.. and Esso Standard Co., 
major Jersey affiliates, and Okla- 
homa Oil Co. and Pate Oil Co. 
will be mered into the new Hum- 
ble firm. The present Humble 
company is owned 98.27 percent 
by Jersey Standard. 
@ A 206-page brief filed with 
the Railroad Commission by 
322 Texas cities and towns charges 
that Lone Star Gas is not entitled 
to the rate increase it wants, 
but ought to reduce its rates if 
anything; that while the company 
claimed a “meager 2.91 percent 
return” on investments in 1957, 
it actually paid an 18 percent 
stock dividend in 1957 and in 1958; 
that Lone Star supplies 70 per- 
cent of its gas to industry but 
charges 70 percent of operating 
costs to residential and commer- 
cial buyers; and that Lone Star's 
$138 million estimate of the value 
of its transmission system is false. 
@ Southwestern Bell asked 
Austin city council for a 
30 percent hike in one-party re- 
sidence lines and 26 percent more 
on business phones. Mayor Tom 
Miller angrily said these rates 
are “just out of this world” and 
told Bell to “take it to the court- 
house.” 
The president of the Harris 
County Council of Organiza- 
tions, which is about 50 Negro 
civic clubs, said the council will 
field a Negro candidate for city 
council “who can represent our 
race in the city government.” 
A five-man panel of Mill- 
wrights Local 2232 in Hous- 
ton fined eight members $500 each 
for walking off the job during 
a jurisdictional dispute. 
@ The Texas Municipal League 
held its convention in Dallas. 
Sen. George Parkhouse, Dallas, 
and Cong. Jim Wright, Fort 
Worth, condemned rural domina- 
tion of the iegislature. The new 
president of the league, Mayor 
Phillip Boeye of McAllen, said 
cities need more money, and “Pro- 
perty taxes won't provide enough 
money, and some sort of sales tax 
is inevitable.” 
@ The Railroad Commission set 
a nine day oil allowable for 
October, the fourth consecutive 
month at that level, after most 
major purchasing companies nom- 
inated ten or eleven producing 
days. Commissioner William J. 
Murray explained, “If we don’t 
grant an increase it can be said 
that we have missed a chance to 
get our share of the market. If 
we grant an increase it will be 
ground up into products and we 
will have a continually increasing 
amount of products.” Gulf said its 
stocks were “alarmingly high” 
and planned to reduce refinery 
runs and a Phillips spokesman 
said product stocks are “danger- 
ously excessive.” Without citing 
an authority, the AP said crude 
oil and products stocks are 58.3 
million barrels above the desired 
industry level. The Dallas News 
quoted the Bureau of Mines re- 
port showing U. S. crude inven- 
tories dropping as a result of high 
refining rates. Storage declined 
2.8 million barrels last week, al- 
most 11 million barrels in the 
three previous weeks, said the 
report. Storage nationally is 


roughly 7.7 million barrels below 
desirable level calculated to Sept. 
1. Texas accounts for all of the 
national underage and then some, 
with 8 million barrels under de- 
sired levels, according to Bureau 





of Mines. Railroad Commission 
Chairman Ernest O. Thompson 
said that while his figures show- 
ed crude oil supplies at 4.9 mil- 
lion barrels below desired levels, 
gasoline stocks are in excess by 
18,200,000 barrels. 

© In Dallas, a federal judge 
dismissed suits filed by two re- 
fining companies seeking to re- 
strain customs officials from en- 
forcing the mandatory oil imports 
program. Plaintiffs were Texas 
American Asphalt Corporation 
and the Eastern States Petroleum 
and Chemical Company. U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge Joe Ingraham _ indi- 
cated the basic reason for the dis- 
missal was that the members of 
the Oil Imports Appeals Board 
were not named defendants in the 
suit. Texas-American, a small re- 
finery formed in 1958, has been 
unable to get a supply of do- 
mestic crude and has been halted 
in its efforts to import oil be- 
cause of the mandatory quota 
program. Said Judge Ingraham, 
“The plaintiff's unfortunate pre- 
dicament may be laid largely to 
its own lack of sound business 
judgment in constructing a re- 
finery without an assured supply 
of nearby domestic crude and in 
failing to appreciate the risk in- 
volved in assuming that it would 
be able to import as much crude 
as it might desire.” 


A director of the Standard 

Oil Company of New Jersey, 
M. A. Wright of New York, told 
a meeting of the Texas-Mid Con- 
tinent Oil and Gas Association in 
Dallas that an upward adjustment 
in import quotas of residual fuel 
will be required if supplies are to 
best serve customers this winter. 
Gordon Simpson, president of 
General American Oil Company, 
sounded an appeal for united ef- 
fort on the part of “all industry 
segments” to pass legislation re- 


‘gram. 


moving utility-type federal regu- 
lation of natural gas. A _ third 
speaker, K. H. Shaffer, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Texas 
and head of the association’s oil 
information committee, told the 
oilmen it will be necessary for 
more of them to get behind the 
industry’s public relations pro- 


@ The mew severance benefic- 
iary natural gas tax will be 
attacked in court next month, B. 
M. Brittain, veteran’ industry 
lobbyists, said. Brittain said he rep- 
resents Natural Gas _ Pipeline 
Company of America and other 
interested parties. “I think they’ll 
all file suit after they make their 
first payment,” he said. “It will 
be silly of them not to.” First 
payment is due before Oct. 31. 


; The Week in Texas | 

















eo State Securities Commissioner 
William King issued a “cease 
and desist” on the selling of stock 
by the Marau-Copa Mining Com- 
pany of Abilene. The order cited 
four violations of the state secur- 
ities act in the sale of the mining 
stock that tended “to work a 
fraud on a purchaser thereof.” 
Meanwhile, the McCulloch County 
grand jury convened to determine 
if criminal violations are in- 
volved. 
* Dr. Frank Laubach, interna- 
tionally known literacy ex-| 
pert (Obs. Oct. 24, 1958), toured 
Houston churches in his continu- 
ing drive to raise “an army of 
compassion” to send 500,000 field 
workers, at an annual cost of $2) 
million, abroad to fight illiteracy | 
in underprivileged nations. Lau- | 
bach, treasurer of the Laubach 
Literacy and Mission Fund, is 
seeking to co-ordinate private for- 
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Unfair labor 
charges were 


American Oil Co. in 


Practices 


lodged against 
Texas 
Chemical 
4-449 
In a prepared statement filed be- 


fore the NLRB in Houston, the 
Union charged that the Amoco 
refinery plant manager, B. F. Ba- 
bin, testified under oath that he 
was placing the names of some 
200 strikers who had _ indicated 
they want to return to work on 
a “do not replace” list. The union 
said the company theret dis- 
closed “company favoritism” and 
promises of benefit to employees 
who had signed return-to-work 
letters. The company had previ- 


ously obtained a couut injunction 
against the union 
harming employees 


thre atening or 


& Four strikers 
nental Emsco plant 
near Dallas, were 
violating state 
for using “threatening 
timidating” language 
crossing picket line 
@ The number of r 
titions calling f 
gation election in 
totals 5,716 
that 46,691 signatures | 


right-ot 





Politicians in Galveston 


GALVESTON 

Liberal Democrats, judges, com- 
missioners, and the people of this 
resort island town were doused in 
politics at all levels for three days 
this week. 

Sen. Lyndon Johnson announc- 
ed for re-election to the Senate. 
Gov. Price Daniel failed to show 
at the county judges convention, 
causing some of the 1,000 dele- 
gates to wonder if he was re- 
luctant to appear on the program 
the same morning with Atty. Gen. 
Will Wilson, who reportedly was 
telling friends he is going to run 
for governor whether Daniel 
seeks re-election or not. 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough em- 
phasized his educational programs 
before the county judges. Sec- 
retary of State Zollie Steakley, 
speaking in Daniel’s stead, said 
the state needs $4 billion more 
in spending to keep developing 
its highways in pace with the 
needs of the growing population. 

Secretary of Agriculture John 
White told the county judges 
there are too many local funds 
and too little order in state agri- 
cultural services. Tom Reavley, 
a likely condidate for attorney 
general, participated in a panel 
on state affairs at the judges’ con- 
vention; Speaker Waggoner 
Carr, a possible candidate for 
Wilson’s job, or less probably for 
governor, was circulating among 
the judges and commissioners. 

There was much talk of politics, 
of course, and the contractors, 
the equipment firms, and the va- 
luation engineers maintained 
enough hospitality rooms to keep 
everybody happy. The judges’ and 
commissioners’ ladies took a few 
boatrides. One night “the Rail- 
roads of Texas” provided a ban- 
quet and dance. 





Galveston itself held fast to 
its new demure personality, and 
Wilson mentioned ,in passing, that 
his office is going to keep the 
clamps on the town’s once sin- 
ful ways. 

Sen. Johnson's most interest- 
ing speach was delivered Monday 
night to 1,000 Democrats who 
gathered for a $2.50-per-person 
hamburger party in his honor. 
Sponsored by the liberal Galves- 
ton County Democracy Club, a 
fact which has caused consider- 
able speculation, the event was 
attended by Carr, Labor Cmsr. 
Ed Lyles, and Sen. Jimmy Phil- 
lips, among others. Johnson was 
glowingly introduced by Dickin- 
son banker Walter Hall, but only 
in the benediction was Johnson's 
possible candidacy for the presi- 
dency alluded to. 


Johnson attacked Eisenhower's 
use of the veto on such as the 
housing, farm, and water con- 
servation and rivers and harbors 
bills. “We cannot agree with the 
President's view that it is sound 
to build dams in Taiwan but not 
in Texas,” he said. 

He was applauded for saying, 
“IT have never voted anything but 
the Democratic ticket and I am 
proud to be a Democrat”; “Within 
our own country, we stand for an 
equal opportunity for all”; and, 
“Under the broad tent of the De- 
mocratic Party...many Ameri- 
cans with many diverse indivi- 
dual interests have traditionally 
been united. I hope—I firmly be- 
lieve—they always will be able 
to unite.” 

He developed his views against 
“divided government” and again 
advocated government-insured 
student loans. He opposed any 
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In Houston, Gov. Daniel told the 
institute on taxation of Texas 
CPAs that out-of-state natural | 


resources firms are a pos 
source for future 
He said the sales tax, favored by 
“our conservative friend an 
the income tax, “favored 





plan of total disarmament: “As 
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| trict court in 


-| counsel for the NAACP. 


State Juires 


@ John Matthew Shipp Jr., 21 

year old Negro graduate of 
integrated Amarillo Junior Col- 
lege, filed a petition in U.S. dis- 
Amarillo seeking 
admittance to the all-white West 


| Texas State College at Canyon. 
Trinity were stricke: j ne | 


Shipp, a medical technology stu- 
dent, said in the petition he tried 


| to enroll at the Canyon school in 
st| June but was denied admittance 


on.the basis of race and color 


The suit was filed by Dallas 
Negro Attorney W. J. Durham 
and Thurgood Marshall, chief 


@ A study by SMU professor 

Dr. Richard Johnson show- 
ing a crucial] shortage in Negro 
housing in Dallas was offered the 
East Dallas Zoning Committee by 
the Finance 


tion, which wants to build a two 


Amicable Corpora- 


block apartment complex f 
Negroes. “You can drive through 
South Dallas for miles without 
eeing a ‘For Rent’ sign,” said 
the company's attornev, Sandy 
Sandoloski. “In the Dallas news 
papers, 16 or 18 columns of white 
tals will be listed every da 


And there'll be half a column or 


less for Negroes—one-fifth of th: 


population.” he said... The SMU 
tudy showed an increase of 24.000 
the Dallas Negro populatio: 


nce 1950. Some 9,300 units 


made available to Negroes 


wert 
during 


period, 4,000 being transferred 


from white occupancy. No new 
public housing for Negroes h 
yeen provided since 1954 and 
private units built since 1956, the 
Study indicates 

@ ‘Sams Mfg. Co., which sell 


church furniture to churches 
has turned down the proposal of 
Houston minister Herbert Meza 
r., that churchmen arbitrate the 
firm’s labor dispute with its em 
The strikers have already 

fired, said a spokesman of 
the company 


s The Industrial 

posal Corp Obs. Aug 
28) announced in Washington it 
is insisting on its application for 
radioactive 


ployees 


been 


Waste Dis- 
(see 


establishing a waste 
disposal plant in 
Houston ordinance 


plant at the proposed !ocation 
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give lawyers and 


@ Ed Coffey of the 

Dallas said the new 
labor law will 
CPA's plenty of work but 
also force small unions to merge 


might 


to cut the costs ofthe new “red 
tape Another objection fron 
Coffey: “A drunk, a communist, a 
racketeer, or just a crank. one 
member among hundreds. who 


thinks he ought to have the floor 
to speak and failing to 
an get an ambulance-chasing 
type lawyer and sue the presid- 
ng officer, the local and 
under the union-busting 
Labor Reform Act of 1959°." 


get same 


unions, 


thers 
melis 


@ Sam Twedell, international 
vice president of the meat 
union, wired Washington 
Varning that the Dept. of Labo: 
iling upholding “resident aliens” 
rking :in struck El Paso plants 
nay lead to spy rings getting into 


tters’ 


the country and “endangers the 
security of the nation for the sake 
f a sub-standard wage." 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art —JEFFERSON 





R. reshing aloud of pa 


We now have a middling good 
idea of the attribute prized in poli- 
ticians by the Dallas Morning 
News. It’s called “a refreshing lack 
of zeal.” Wrote the News: 

“Atty. Gen. Will Wilson displays 
a refreshing lack of zeal to invoke 
the antitrust law of Texas against 
mergers involving Magnolia Petro- 
leum and the Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing companies... Refreshing also is 
his candor in admitting that he 
finds no old Texas court orders 
that might serve as a basis for ac- 
tion... The two mergers are no 
more than reorganizations within 
the corporate structures of the two 
separate—and competing—oil 
giants which have long been head- 
ed in the East.” 


Ye 


No sooner had the AP dispensed 
the anonymous speculation that 
somebody, sometime soon, was go- 
ing to oust national Democratic 
commtteewoman Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
dolph, than Orange and Harris 
County Democrats exploded in an- 
ger, Jake Pickle said everything is 
going to be harmonious, Senator 
Yarborough wired to Texas that 
Mrs. Randolph is “the best Demo- 
cratic committeewoman that Texas 
ever had,” and Senator Johnson's 
friend, state party chairman J. Ed 
Connally, denied any such move 
was afoot in McAllen. If Johnson 
and Price Daniel want a fight about 
Mrs. Randolph, they'll undoubtedly 
get it—a fact Mr. Pickle and Mrs. 
Connally seem well aware of. 


2 . « a 
Rescthastlics 

The Houston Chronicle com- 
mends Soviet dictator Krushchev 
for his opposition to a can-can dance 
he was shown on a Hollywood 
movie set. The Chronicle quotes 
Krushchey approvingly, “We don’t 
want our people to see such trash.” 
“What an ironic comment from an 
atheist...” the Chronicle editorial- 
izes. “This shows it is time for Hol- 
lywood to lift the false curtain it 
calls freedom of expression, admit 
it is giving the American people too 
much obscenity, and then change 
its Ways.” 

It is an axiom of political science 
that the communist and the fascist 
are not very far apart in the way 
they want to organize society and 
subordinate individuals to the mass 
production of goods and attitudes. 
The Chronicle editorial illustrates 
a variant on this axiom: that as be- 
tween a Russan dictator’s intellec- 
tual and ethical strangle-hold on 
what he calls “our people” and the 
native cultural authoritarianism in 
America which masks itself as gen- 
teel prudery, there is also little 
difference. 








No zealots in Austin, please— 
even for economic competition! 
When a public official becomes 
alarmed because Humble Oil, once 
a Texas company through and 
through, (and also Carter Oil Co., 
and Esso Standard Co., and Okla- 
homa Oil Co., and Pate Oil Co.,) 
all now become wholly coalesced 
with the world-girdling Jersey 
Standard, this, in the nomenclature 
of the Republicans and the Dallas 
News, is “making political hay.” 
Let the “oil giants” alone, says the 
News with 1890 candor—they’re 
just reorganizing. 


In other words, give in to the 
death of free enterprise. The true 
function of the Attorney General 
of Texas is to issue a precise and 
medically accurate death certificate, 
specifying either “Death Caused by 
Smothering,” or “Death Caused by 
Large Blunt Instrument, possibly 
Power.” 


This Kight 


We are concerned by one of the 
criticisms of the labor reform law 
advanced by Ed Coffey of the 
United Auto Workers in Texas. 
Coffey says that under the provi- 
sions of law guaranteeing free de- 
bate in unions, “A drunk, a com- 
munist, a racketeer, or just a crank, 
one member among hundreds, who 
thinks he ought to have the floor 
to speak and failing to get same, 
can...sue the presiding officer, the 
local unions, and others...” Union 
members have cloture provisions to 
cut off debate. If they don’t like 
what a man’s saying they can con- 
tradict him, or ask him to sit down; 
if he is unruly, they have sergeants 
at arms. But Mr. Coffey neglects 
the consideration that the right of 
“just a crank’”—of “one member 
among hundreds”—to be heard, to 
be heard to the exasperation of 
hundreds of members, to be heard 
true or false, to be heard right 
or wrong, to be heard smart or 
dumb, to be heard, to be heard, to 
be heard—this right yields to no 
other in a free society. 


teh Vote 


This week we begin reports on 
the breath-taking program of tax 
equalization which has resulted in 
lowering many homeowners’ valu- 
ations, and raising industry valua- 
tions, throughout Galveston Coun- 
ty. We presume to ask our readers 
in the 240-odd Texas counties in 
which we have subscribers—and 
especially in Harris County! — to 
pay particular attention to these re- 
ports and to ask themselves, How 
long has it been since we had an 
independent equalization of assess- 
ed values in our county? 
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Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 





SIMPLE COMPUTATIONS 


(Every time Ed Pooley, editor of 
the El Paso Herald-Post, sees one of 
Comptroller Robert Calvert’s reports 
on where the state’s tax money comes 
from, he reaches for his pencil and 
starts hguring; every time, he comes 
up with the conclusion that Texas 
consumers are being sucked dry by 
sales taxes while oil and gas com- 
panies get off ridiculously light. Mr. 
Pooley’s 1959 editorial on this sub- 
ject entitled “The State’s Money,” 
tollows.—Ed. ) 


EL PASO 

Texas collected $1,134,574,137 
from various sources in the fiscal 
year ended August 31, That was $17 
million more than last year, according 
to Comptroller Robert S. Calvert’s 
annual report. 

Federal aid furnished $326.3 mil- 
lion, the high figures being $165.2 
million for highways and $139 mil- 
lion for public welfare. There was 
also $15.4 million for education. 

Texas spent $1,163,883,080, which 
was $139.8 million more than last 
year. The deficit was $29,308,943. 

The big spendings were $406.4 mil- 
lion for highways, $399.5 million for 


education, $189.9 million for pub- 
lic welfare and $33.1 million for 
teachers retirement. 

Natural gas, which was the sub- 
ject—to put it mildly—of debate in 
the last legislature, paid $47,592,474 
tax on gas worth $669,084,020. 

Oh, the poor gas boys! See how 
they suffer! 

Cigarets paid $51,779,255 = on 
1,058,23j,832 packages. 

That’s $4 million more than the 
gas boys paid. 

Ah, how the gas boys suffer! 

Crude oil paid $136,397,628 on 
970,497,562 barrels worth $2,923,- 
697 500. 

On gasoline, the people of Texas 
paid $169,640,025 on 3.7 billion gal- 
lons. 

Ah, how the poor old oil boys sut- 
fer! They pay 4.6 per cent and the 
gasoline user pays 30 to 35 per cent. 

The legislature raised the tax on 
cigarets 60 per cent and the tax on 
natural gas 1/20th of one per cent, 
for obvious reasons. 

That’s $31 million up for cigarets 
and $7 million for gas. 

Remember that, folks, when vot- 
ing time comes... 





Colleges and Prosperity 


AUSTIN 

A business approach favoring high- 
er pay for college teachers and more 
vigorous college education generally 
was tested out by the current issue 
of “Texas Businessman,” the advi- 
sory newsletter to Texas business. 
Said the letter: 


“4 


Texas colleges—several big, some 
rich, none great—open this week for 
the start of another year adrift in the 
doldrums of mediocrity. That prob- 
ably is the tersest commentary that 
can be made on Texas. 

Texas has—as a resource—5.5 per- 
cent of U.S. college students. Only 
two other states—Calif. and N. Y.— 
have bigger percentages. But, acade- 
mically, innumerable other states 
rank ahead of Texas. The reason, 
simply: public support and under- 
standing. It’s absent. 

Make the contrast: out in Calif., 
this month, at San Diego, there opens 
a new branch of University of Calif. 
Why? Few years back, San Diego 
voted free land to General Dynamics 
—parent of Convair, at both Fort 
Worth and San Diego—to build an 
atomic age lab. Over 90,000 persons 


turned out for the traditionally dull 
dedicatory ceremony there. 

Then San Diego and General Dyna- 
mics went to work to get a UC 
branch: not a popular-level senior col- 
lege but a_ full-fledged graduate 
school. This has come. Around this 
core—business and higher education 
—the expectation is that a city of 
100,000 will grow from scratch dur- 
ing "60s. 

What’s Texas been doing on higher 
education? Changing name of the 
declining Texas State College for 
Women to Texas Women’s Univer- 
sity for ‘prestige’ purposes. Making 
junior colleges into senior colleges 
on as cheap a basis as possible. Pick- 
ing around over the budgets—trying 
to cut out intramural activity, brave- 
ly ‘abolishing’ free parking on cam- 
pus. 

No wonder: Convair—operating at 
both Texas and Calif., points— has 
put its money on San Diego, created 
16,000 new jobs in its Astronaut sec- 
tions within two years while Fort 


Worth-Dallas tremble over payroll 
losses. 
It’s not the ‘professors’ who're 


hurting most. It’s businessmen. 
a 
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ON WHAT ONE HAS UPON HIS ARRIVAL 


GALVESTON 

When the material sport is over, 
when we have enough, what then? 
The playwright Arthur Miller sug- 
gests the end of poverty is in sight 
this generation for Americans. When 
we have few more things to want, 
he says, we are going to have to dis- 
cover again, as the Greeks had to 
discover, what it really means to be 
a human being. Education, politics, 
and literature must ask again the 
hardest questions, doubting, challeng- 
ing everything we have accepted—or 
we shall find ourselves rich and suc- 
cessful but, as a friend put it, “When 
you get there, there’s no there there.” 


There is a there in the forest, on 
the mountain trail, by the lake, the 
riverside, the long shore by the sea. 
The habituations of the city fall away 
like clothes before a swim; frustra- 
tions, the scheduled pursuit of pur- 
suit, the spurious status have no force 


and are absurd. The cities are more 
crowded now, but not the country- 
side, the land abandoned as the people 
try urban life and work, and now is 
the time for the saving of the great 
green stands. 


ENTREPRENEURS, who 
are often so active in politics and the 
civic life, may not take time to let 
grow in them a companionship with 
nature. Sometimes they write editor- 
ials, like one in the Houston Post 
called, “A Logical Plan for National 
Forests,’ but which, in accuracy, 
should have been named, “A Logical 
Plan for Giving Away the National 
l‘orests.” 


“In ten East Texas counties,” the 
editorial said, “the government bought 
some 658,000 acres which became the 
Sam Houston National Forest, pay- 
ing an average of less than $5 an acre 
for it...The national forest pro- 





Points 


AUSTIN 


Talking to some Arab students 
at the University of Texas, one soon 
discovers that native cliches don’t 
have any special meaning for for- 
eigners. The rather time-honored 
press traditions any American can 
instantly call to mind are ruthless 
refuted hy unimpressed stoics from 
the Middle Last. In an argument 
about the American press, survival 
is stil possible — after all, 
there is Radio Cairo to confront 
them with, truly a horrible example 
of perverted journalism, as full of 
falsehood as Tass and not half as 
consistent.’ But intelligent Arabs 
scotch this gambit by simply agree- 
ing with it. After all, the burden of 
“a free press” is not a part of their 
national heritage, it is a goal to work 
toward for them. 


So, freed of burdens, they retrain 
their guns on “your American corp- 
orate press.” They ask interesting 
questions: “Why don’t your papers 
explain) American Middle - Eastern 
policy in terms of what it really is, 
a preservation of the economic poli- 
cies of your oil companies?” “Why, 
in vilitying Nasser, have your papers 
not given the facts that his regime is 
the most corruption-free in the Mid- 
dle East, that he has not lined his 
pockets but has worked for what he 
thought was best for Egypt?” “Why 
are your papers so uninformed; the 
papers who praised Dulles for his 
stand on the Aswan Dam gave rea- 
sons that even Dulles wouldn’t re- 
spect; why are you so provincial?” 


Having no desire to defend the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, or Gulf, on the question of Mid- 
dle Eastern oil, one suggests amiably 
that Adlai Stevenson might have a 
different foreign policy than Eisen- 
hower, although domestic political 
realities—the Jewish vote for the De- 
mocrats, the oil monopolies for the 
Republicans—make any _ consistent 
U.S. policy in the Middle East an 
elusive goal. The other questions are 
harder to answer. 


In FACT, they give rise 
to the whole question of what passes 
for “news” in America, a_ subject 
intermittently addressed by liberal 
journals, sociologists, public opinion 
peddlers, market research hirelings, 
advertising moguls, and newsmen gen- 
crally. Among the controversial ex- 
planations: (1) there can be no selec- 
tion of the important from the tri- 
vial, as all stores—from a sudden 
international crisis to the latest sex 
slaying—are like wisps which flare 
into life briefly and then die, buried 
by the wisps of tomorrow’s news. 
(2) Political news has a conservative 
big business slant because almost all 
newspapers are owned by conserva- 
tive big businessmen. (3) Advertisers 
control newspapers. (4) The AP, be- 


ff-Point 


ing an association of publishers, is 
consistent in its conservative slant. 
(5) UPI, being in the business of 
selling news, plays it down the middle. 
(6) Both are sterile, partly because 
the built-in habits of the trade pre- 
clude even rudimentary interpreta- 
tion, partly because wire associations 
haven’t got time for many stories in 
depth. (7) Newspapers are a business, 
and to stay in business, many of them 
must put entertainment above in- 
formation. 


It seems somewhat futile to ar- 
gue these findings—they have been 
argued for years, and they are al- 
most all off-point anyway. 


Try applying one to the question 
of the blackout on Nasser’s honesty. 
A conservative journal wishing to 
blast Nasser certainly wouldn’t have 
to suppress any facts about his hones- 
ty to justify entertaining lusty doubts 
about the man. 


No, these reasons won't do. They 
wouldn’t explain why the Corpus 
Christi Caller, for instance, has such 
an enlightened editorial policy—so of- 
ten dealing with fundamentals and 
not simply with transient surface 
events—while up the coast the Hous- 
ton Chronicle treats all controversial 
issues as if they were elementary, 
and does so with an emphatic dog- 
matism unmatched anywhere in Tex- 
as. Both papers have advertisers, both 
are owned by men of some means. 
The liberal St. Louis Post Dispatch 
is not only influential, it makes 
money: another contradiction. 

One is persuaded that many of 
the sins, real or exaggerated, placed 
at the feet of American journalism 
are caused by complacency. If they 
have a vision, it is not of what 
America may become, but of some 
undefined day already past when it 
was perfect. As Max Lerner has 
said, “America is not a fumbling for 
ancestors or a nostalgia for ruins.” 
Rather, the American tradition had 
grown by movement, is a moving de- 
mocratic idea rooted in its own poli- 
tical institutions—an umbrella of dig- 
nity and hope that protects such con- 
cepts as the limited state, the right 
of revolt, the pre-eminence of the 
individual, the ideals of civil libertes, 
and the institution of representative 
government. 


Thus, conservative America is con- 
stantly wnning small points in pass- 
ing disputes, only to be overwhelmed 
by the constants of history; man’s 
continuing aspirations are too dear 
and meaningful to be turned aside by 
small points of any kind. 


OF COURSE, the Arabs 
were spared this declaration. They 
were merely presented the observa- 
tion that their Nasser has had no 
worse a press than Woodrow Wilson 
or FDR _ received. They became 
thoughtful after that. L.G. 


gram was designed for temporary 
relief, but after about a quarter-cen 
tury the federal government still 
the lands on its hands—altogether 
about 80 million acres of commer: 
forest lands in 152 national for« 


las 


Much of the land now bears saw tin 
ber worth $200 per acre or more, ar 
much of the land is worth $100 
acre or more.” 


One would not describe this, pr 
cisely, as profiteers salivating ove: 
a precious national heritage, but I ca: 
not, at the moment, trouble to think 
of a more restrained description. Re: 
on. 


“A plan is being advanced to 
Congress to sell back to each 
the counties the forest land wit! 
its boundaries,” the Post writer « 
tinues; “the counties to sell saw tit 
ber now on the land to private pu: 
chasers, and then to sell the land and 
a stand of small timber in small tract 
to individuals.” This, it is conclude 
would “supply sawmills with need 
timber” and return an important na 
tural resource to private enterpris 
where it belongs. These forests do not 
serve the purpose of parks; they 
not intended to.” 

If the forests “do not serve 
purpose of parks,” what do the 
ber companies think the fede 
government bought them for? We 
not imagine the editorial writer 
the Post has spent much time trom, 
ing around the four national forest 
in East Texas, but many thousands 
of Texans do so every year. The 
fish and hunt in the rivers and glades 
and swim in the lakes and ride horse 
back (that, sir, is called “wilderns 
cainping”’) through the thickets 


Nor is marketable timber going 
waste. The Texas National [orest 


Administration sells millions of board 


feet of timber every year, and give 
away other millions to residents 
the forests. 


Here is a serious proposal that 
Congress sell, lease, and cut up int 
little pieces, a priceless heritage 
the people, the national forests, The 
would leave us no place to go 
glade to lie in alone—no really iso 
lated time 


THEY WILL NOT WIN 
—conservation, saving natural re 
sources from despoilers, is as old 
America as the present century. The 
love of nature, this is all it is, and 
the love of nature cannot be contained 
by the margins of a chamber of com 
merce report or the Houston Post 
editorial columns. For example, Bryc« 
Lammert, Parks and Recreation Sup 
erintendent in E] Paso, proposed last 
week a regional state park in the 
Franklin Mountains, if the proposed 
highway through Fusselman’s Canyon 
is built. 





NEW WAVERLY 

Could be that the able and well 
heeled chairman of the state Demo 
cratic executive committee has realiz 
ed it was slightly amusing to make 
like a dragon in the headlines with 
fire and smoke and lurid language 
about our also able and well heeled 
national Democratic committeewomen 
and then in the last paragraph in 
smaller type admit that no autho 
rity is vested in the state to “‘oust”’ 
the lady from the position to which 
she had been firmly elected. 


That, perhaps, was the reason that 
he issued the statement before going 
to McAllen to the effect that his 
Texas-styled Madison Avenue boys 
had been in error announcing that 
she would be “ousted” (that was th: 
word). 


I wonder if it has ever occurred 
to the chairman that a lot of us don't 


T 


he highest point in the canyon 
| not only be scenic and beauti- 
aid, “but ideal as a site. It 

be accessible to both sides of 
intain and probably could be 
ped at not too large a cost.” 
tate park nearest to -F1l Paso, 
nted out, is Balmorhea, 200 
east. Perhaps, he said plaintive 
state might be willing to 

a park in the’ Franklin 

ins if state officials could 
vinced of its need.” Hiking 
ould be cut through the moun- 
ind marked trails and classes 
untain climbing could be of 


vill state officials be interested ? 

» not have a_ parks-conscious 
government. I‘or a foolish pro- 
attract new industry based 
lvertisements few will read and 
take with a box of salt, the 
legislature appropriates $400.- 
r the 58 state parks, $270,000 
igh we-can attract people into 
building a new chemical 
Seadrift while we neglect 

let garbage dumps mount 

at campsides heside the ris 
There is such a dump; this week 
still smoking from the latest 


THE NATIONAL PARKS 
VICE, at the request of the Na 
Conference on State Parks. 
ip a tot-sheet of what the states 
ing with their parks. While 
ational average for attendance 
ate parks was increasing only 
percent in 1958, attendance at 
as state parks jumped 16 per- 
a total of 5,226,358 people 
For these 5.226358 people, 
e legislature employed only 71 peo- 
the parks. 


nine million of the nation’s 

60 million people, the state had onl) 
ne percent of the state-owned park- 
and only four tenths of one 

of the total employees work 
U.S. state parks. 
itistics, statistics: they 
our ‘statehouse politicians take 
tate for granted. They are tou 
economizing to please the in 
ests to get the campaign contri 
to win higher office for them 
They do not, could not, care 

pay the state parks caretake! 
little more than $2,000 a vcar 


mean 


ne wonders how many of those 
million people who went to the 
parks found what they were 

for. In old times one just 

ut ihere; now there are peo 

ple, or there have been people, 0: 
e will be people, everywhere. I 
rid more and more collective 

ore and more crowded, we 
arn somehow to preserve the places 
we can go, places that are there when 


R.D 


Musi 


get there. 





Harmony, It’s Wonderful 


e national committeceman quite 
fervently as he doesn’t like the 
idy? But we don't go about yelling 
about it or making rude threats. We 
smile little quiet Mona = Lisa 

les and wait for the day he sneeze~ 

It won't be like a guillotine with 
1 basket to catch his head, more lke 
a Texas razor—the old fashioned! 


kind 


In preparation for the need to fill 
vacancy I would nominate a num 
ber of worthy citizens whose integ- 
is firm: Jim Sewell, J. R. Pa 
iuction block: Jim Sewell, J. R. Par- 
ten, Walter Hall, Jack Matthews, 
Bob Eckhardt, Jack Carter, Led Smith, 
franklin Jones. That’s the end ot 
iy paper but not of the names ot 
vood men who are available. M.F.C. 
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The Evolution of the Brimstone Bow! 


(The Observer, concerned about 
the decline of good chili in Texas, 


offers as a contribution to the 


gastronomic culture this chapter 
from Charles Ramsdell's forth- 
coming book on San Antonio, 


scheduled for publication this fall 
by the University of Texas Press 
-Ed) 


SAN ANTONIO 
several peoples who 
their mark on San 
Antonio, the Mexican has con- 
tributed most—has made the 
single original contribution—to 
the arts of cookery 


Of the 
have made 


You can get German food here} 


that is prepared according to 
recipes handed down in families 
for generations. But it is pretty 
like German food else- 
where. The Germans have added 
something to the Mexican dishes, 
however: their chili con carne and 
enchiladas are richer, blander 
The native Mexican dishes of 
San Antor should not be con- 
fused with the dishes prepared 
by Mexicans from below the bor- 


much 





Charles Ramsdell 


when they are called 
names. Aside from 
lla, there are many 
differences. Several restaurants 
near Haymarket Plaza specialize 
in the menu of northern Mexico 
One specialty is cabrito, baked 
kid. You would make a mistake 
if you ordered chili in one of 
these places 

Genuine Spanish food, in the 
taste of Spain, is of course some- 
thing else again. It can be found 
here, however 

A thriving Italian colony has 
produced a number of restaurants 
the traditional 


der, even 
same 
basic torti 


by the 


the 


serving 
Some of the cooks are Mexican, 
though; there may be an extra 


piquancy to the spaghetti sauce. | 
Perhaps the best-known restau-| 


rant in San Antonio is French, 
but in the New Orleans tradition 

There are. of course, numer- 
ous good American-style ea ting | 
houses. The larger hotels 
excellent chefs 





HE ONE THING that comes 
from San Antonio Texas—and | & 
from nowhere else—is chili con 

carne 
But that is a Mexican dish, yot 
say. How strange. then. that it is 
not found Mexico. Or in New 
Mex either. The word chili 
pelled thus) is an Aztec word 
the w erfully varied species 


foods. | 


| in Mexico—and cuminseed 


of the 
plant bearing seed pods of singu- 
lar piquancy, native to the lands 
along the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Aztecs used 
these peppers in cooking (the 
Spanish word for them is chiles, 
spelled thus,) and they used them 
in cooking the Spaniards who fell 
into their hands before the Con- 
quest was complete: the luckless 





conquistadores were carved up 
by lood-smeared priests on 
the platforms atop the graded 


temples of stone, and the warm 
cuts were tossed to the howling 
| multitude below. Then each 
family man carried his prize off 
to the dear ones at home, who 
basted the roast with a sauce 
made of chiles. So says 
chronicler Bernal Diaz del Cas- 
This was not, 


217 
tillo 


we know; it was probably a ver- 
concocted for festive 
by the Aztecs and by their des- 
cendants today, who 
with chicken or turkey. What 
they call “chile con carne” is 
simply cooked meat with a sauce 


poured over it. What Erna Fer- 
gusson, the interpreter of New 
Mexico, in a book that purports 
to be a _ collection of recipes 
handed down by ancient fami- 
lies, calls by the same name is a 
stew, like the original Texas dish 


But it is made without any liquid, 
and the recipe calls for a quart 


of ripe tomatoes and a pint of 
ripe olives! Now, chili con carne 
is a poor man’s treat, a savory 


disguise for tough beef. Who in 
ancient New Mexico had ripe 
| Olives? This sounds like the 
| oavennston practiced Up North, 
| where the Yankee tosspot who 
lurches from his unsteady couch 
|} after a fluid evening and cries 
out for “chillee cahn corny” is 
| resuscitated with a bland goo 
| tasting of tomatoes and sugar. 








HERE WERE NO tomatoes in 
Texas when chili con carne was 


|invented by the Mexicans of San 





tonio a long time ago, but lots 
of tough beef. And there was 


| despised as coarse-flavored down 
and 

garlic and wild marjoram. An 
| American colonist in Texas, J. C 


| in 1828, gives us our first descrip- | 


tion of the dish 
“When they have 

their meat in market a very little 

is made to suffice a family; it is 


generally cut into a kind of hash 
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Capsicum frutescens, a 


the | 


however, any-| 
' 
thing like the chili con carne that | 


sion of the classic mole poblano, | 
occasions | 


make it} 


to pay for| 





with nearly aS many peppers as 
there are pieces of meat—this is 
all stewed together.” The women 
made the tortillas, he said, which 
served as spoons, and “with which 
they all dip into the same dish 
of meat & peppers prepared as 
above, one spoon not lasting 
longer than to supply with two 
mouthfuls when a new one is 
made use of. Very few families 


are supplied with the common 
necessary kitchen & household 
utensils, not even with chairs, 


sitting on skins spread upon the 
earthen floors of their dwellings.” 


Ripe olives, mi sombrero! 


Sidney Lanier came to town in 
1872 and wrote about the color- 
ful street life and the squalor of 
the Mexican slums. If there had 
been chili stands on the plazas 
then, surely he would have de- 
scribed them. Nor did Edward 
King mention them in his 
“Glimpses of Texas” (published 
in Scribner's, January, 1874); but 
he does show that the piquant 





hire | chile ancho—the broad red chile! pod of the Aztecs was already 


| well started on its conquest of 

| the white man’s palate: 

“From Military Plaza it is only 
a few steps to one of the Mexican 


| Clopper, who visited San Antonio quarters of town, sometimes called 


‘Laredito.’ There the life of the 
| Seventeenth Century still prevails, 
without any taint of modernism. 
| Wandering along the unpaved 
| street in the evening, one finds 
| the doors of all the Mexican cot- 
tages open, and has only to en- 
ter and demand supper to be 
instantly served; for the Mexican 
|has learned to turn American 
| curiosity about his cookery to ac- 
' count 


“Entering one of these hovels, 
you will find a long, rough table 
with wooden benches around it, a 
single candlestick dimly sending 
its light into the dark recesses of 
| the unsealed roof; a hard earth 
| floor, on which the fowls are 
| busily bestowing themselves for 
| Sleep; a few dishes arranged on 
| the table, and glasses and coffee 
cups beside them. The fat, swarthy 
| Mexican materfamilias will place 
| before you various savory com- 

pounds, swimming in fiery pep- 
| Per, which biteth like a serpent; 
| and the tortilla, a smoking hot 

cake, thin as a shaving, and about 

as eatable, is the substitute for 
bread. This meal, with bitterest 
of coffee to wash it down, and 
liquid dulcet Spanish talked by 
your neighbors for dessert, will be 
an event in your gastronomic ex- 
perience. You will see many 
Americans scattered along the 
tables in the little houses of Lare- 
dito.” 
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In 1877, Harriet Prescott Spof-, 


ford wrote in Harper's: 


tables are spread 


get their rolls and chocolate and 
bit of pastry.” 

No chili? But elsewhere she 
says: “At almost any hut you can 
get Mexican refreshment, if you 
wish it, that will make you malo- 
dorous for days.” 

In 1879 the artist Thomas Allen 
came through San Antonio and 
painted Military Plaza, showing 
what looks like a chili stand, 
cauldron and all. 

Not until 1882, when Gould’s 
Guide was published, do we find 
a reference to chili stands on the 
plaza: “Those who delight in the 
Mexican luxuries of tamales, 
chile con carne and enchiladas, 
can find them here cooked in the 
open air in the rear of the tables 
and served by lineal descendants 
of the ancient Aztecs.” 


VIDENTLY, then. Americans} 
first took to “Mexican” food | 
in the 1870's; they were served in 


homes and not on the plazas. 
The first chili stands on Military 
Plaza must have appeared about 


1880. The first Mexican restaurant, | 





| their 


| 


| 


it seems, was opened by a Madame | 


Garza (listed in the city direc- 
tory of 1889) on West Dolo- 
rosa Street. across San Pedro 


Creek. Says Frank H. Bushick 
(in Glamorous Days): 

“She was a fine-looking Spanish 
woman who served the best Mexi- 
can food in the city. She al- 
ways had on hand chile con carne, 
frijoles, tortillas, gallina... Per- 
fect order was maintained at Ma- 
dame Garza’s and the best people 
of the city were her patrons for 
years and years. Her success was 
followed by later restaurants up 
town conducted by shrewd Amer- 
icans.” 

One fascination that Madame 
Garza’s place had for the “best 
people,” besides food, was _ its 
location on the very rim of the 
Red Light District. It was fre- 
quented by pimps, gamblers, and 
courtesans as well as by the best 
people. The two worlds had a 
rare opportunity to study each 
other over a bow! of chili. 

Not until the 1890's did the 
chili queens reign over Military 
Plaza. In 1892 Richard Harding 
Davis was here, and he writes in 
The West Through a Car Win- 
dow: “At night the men sit out- 
side their hotels and the plazas 
are full of Mexicans, and their 
outdoor restaurants and the lights 
of these and the brigandish ap- 
pearance of those who keep them 
are unlike anything one may see 
at home.” 

In 1895, O. Henry, who was then 
William Sydney Porter— that is, 
nobody—uscd to come {frequently 


Ed chi ok i bl 








Chili Stand in Military Plaza, San Antonio, About 1880 


from Austin on the pretext of 
“Little| business. He would dine outdoors 
(on Military| on chili when he could not rate a 
Plaza) where the market people | free lunch. The chili queen he 


writes of is an old crone with 
the complexion of a canteloupe. 
One of his boozier stories, “The 
Enchanted Kiss,” has praise for 
“the delectable chile con carne 

composed of delicate meats 
minced with aromatic herbs and 
the poignant chili colorado.” 

When Stephen Crane was in 
town that same year a chili 
queen, says Frank  Bushick, 
pinned a rose on him 

On Military Plaza and later 
on Alamo Plaza and still later 
on Haymarket Plaza, and in the 
more and more numerous restau- 
rants, chili had become a prime 
attraction for tourists. Droves of 
Yankees returned with tingling 
tonsils to their frozen haunts 
They tad, indeed, become, in 
outlandish way, addicts of 
| the brimstone bowl. Thus, says 
Bushick, “In New York and many 
other northern cities can be found 
pseudo-Mexican restaurants serv- 
ing nondescript imitations of the 
dishes which have made _ the 
Mexican restaurants of San An- 
tonio famous. At the world’s fair 
in Chicago in 1893 the eye was 
greeted with a sign in front of a 
booth on the grounds: ‘The San 
Antonio Chili Stand.’” 

San Antonians who visit Mex- 


| ico, he notes, can hardly wait to 





get back home where they can 
find the “Mexican” food they are 
accustomed to. 

But the making of chili—the 
method of extracting the pulp 
from the pods, the right combi- 
nation of spices—was quite be- 
yond the American housewife 
until German-Born William Geb- 
hardt put out the first commer- 
cial chili powder in 1896, at New 
Braunfels. He moved his factory 
to San Antonio two years later. 
and in 1908 put out the first 
canned chili con carne. 

HUS, the Mexican food that 

originated in San _ Antonio, 
Texas, has become a_ household 
staple throughout the United 
States and New Mexico—has even 
found its way into Old Mexico. 
But chili con carne, like many 
another strong character, in the 
process of making itself popular 
has made itself insipid. Not long 
ago the ordeal by chili was prac- 
ticed even as the badger game 
and the snipe hunt, as a mea- 
sure of reprisal for Appomattox. 
How the Yankee would hop 
around and howl for water when 
his startled taste buds gave the 
alarm! But nowadays the fire is 
extinguished before it can warm 
the customer. A feeble piquancy 
remains, fit for old ladies. Or 
Yankces. 
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THE BIG BEND 

Mountains jut from the Chi- 
huahuan desert here where the 
Rio Grande bends to make the 
one national park in Texas. Only 
a lyrical provincialism could cele- 
brate its forbiddingness. Hike the 
trails for a few miles without wa- 
ter, you dehydrate, and suck on 
stones, for there are no moun- 
tain brooks bubbling over the 
path: this is a desert. Cabeza de 
Vaca skirted the range; the Span- 
ish avoided it; the Apaches were 
safe within its canyons. It has 
no gender, nothing to invite the 
pathetic fallacy, none of the weak- 
ness of the 100,000 people who 
visit it now every year. From 
the cottonwood and mesquite of 





Texas Campgrounds—V 


the flood-silted river bottom to 
the desert scrub, dwarfed and 
fierce, of the baking desert to the 
ponderosa pine, alligator juniper, 
and drooping juniper of the moun- 
tainsides, the plants have survived 
the threats of a desolate clime. 
In the spring the desert flowers 
bloom, and they say this is the 
time to go, brilliant cups on 
the heads of the cacti, along the 
thorned arms of the ocotillo, sof- 
tening some this hostile red land. 

The legislature established a 
Texas Canyons State Park (the 
river travels three canyons more 
than 1500 feet deep) in 1933. Two 
years later Congress authorized 
the national park, and in 1941 the 
legislature appropriated $1.5 mil- 
lion to buy the land and give it 
to the government. As the in- 
formative, scientifically careful 
pamphlet of the National Park 
Service (such a contrast to the 
scarce and sketchy Parks Board 
skits about the state parks) says, 
“In 1944 the people of Texas 
turned their State Park over to 
the people of the United States.” 
It covers about 700,000 acres. 
THE MOUNTAINS rise from 

the desert floor 4,000 feet. The 
main body of them form the 
“Chisos,” a name by which the 
Indians may have meant “ghost” 
or “spirit,” or, alternately, (but, 
on the face of it, doubtfully,) a 
derivation from the Castillian 
word “hechizos,” enchantment. 
From the basin these mountains 
enclose, the Park Service has 
cleared several trails, one of 
them 13 miles around and track- 
ing the “South Rim” from which 
one looks over into Mexico. There 
is a shorter hike on which plants 
are marked, and across the desert 
floor there is an unpaved 12-mile 
side road (off the highway from 
Marathon) along which some of 
the plants are named for the motor- 
ists; strawberry cactus, creosote- 
bush, giant-dagger yucca (a flat, 
called “Dagger Flats,” is dominat- 
ed by these), allthorn, Texas per- 
simmon... 

Glad we had not brought our 
families (where would they 
swim? what would the younger 
ones do?), a friend and I struck 
for Boot Springs, about five miles 
up the mountain from the basin. 
We took no water and, shortly af- 
ter passing the sheer base of 
Emory Peak, and throwing rocks 
at the vultures which coasted off 
its crags, turned back, knowing 
in an undesperate way some of 
the visions of really thirsty men. 

There are cabins at two levels, 
geological and financial, and the 
park rangers now try to herd 
campers into a crowded camp- 
ground in the basin, presumably 
because of flash floods in the 
canyons. Friends who camped 
there said they were so close to 
their camping neighbors they 





heard them snore, and turn over 
in their cots. 
There are still camp locations, 


THE BIG BEND: 
FORBIDDING 








much more private, in the can- 
yons. The undergrowth at the 
mouth of Santa Helena looks 


something like the San Antonio 
river bottom, tall reeds, the wa- 
ter-needing trees, the dried mud 
ground, baked and split. The river 
boils brown from the ancient ten- 
mile canyon it has cut. There is 
a way to walk upstream four or 
five miles, and my friend, who 
had done this, said it is very 
strange in there, clammy, for 
the sun never penetrates. 

It was a Sunday morning. We 
took soap and bathed in the 
river, swam in it, (like swim- 
ming in a thin mud soup,) col- 
lected some of the brilliant min- 
eral rocks, mucked our way back 
across the wet mud flats. 

N THE WAY OUT, by the road 

to Alpine, we stopped at a 
cafe in a ghost mine town, (from 
which they used to get antimony, 
leaving, for miles around, un- 
natural hills, and asked about 
that case celebrated in the press 
some time back, the couple who 
got lost, the man dying of thirst. 
Our informant, a lady with some 
missing teeth and a weathered 
face, as tenacious, evidently, as 
the desert cacti she sells in her 
dark little store, conveyed to us 
the understanding that the park 
rangers were very put out with 
that lady. The couple had driven 
14 miles from a town down a 
road they had been warned was 
closed; their car stuck; perhaps 
they argued about who was to 
blame. The lady, who fancied 
herself a mountaineer, decided 
she would climb over the Chisos 
into the basin, rather than walk 
back on the road. She did not re- 
turn to him, and he left the car, 
air conditioning, food, and water, 
and wandered in hesitant circles 
on the desert until he died. Mean- 
while she had staked herself out 
by a spring in the mountains, and 
they were seven days finding her. 
More damn trouble, and all they 
had to do was walk back by the 
road, the lady, selling soda water 
in the store, seemed to say. 

The country breaks free from 
the desert mountains, rolls, grows 
grass, and holds pools of water 
as you drive north to Alpine; 
seems as lush, after the Big 
Bend, as the hills of Scotland. 
Dropping off a ridge to a valley, 
with wind and rain from the 
greyed-over west—a herd of 
horses in the field, a bucksome 
colt kicking his heels in the 
fresh air—we were relieved, not 
sure that we would be back. 








A Note on Toget 


Corporate togetherness item: 

New decals will soon blos- 
som on the rear car windows of 
Union Carbide’s employees in 
Texas City, announced Texas In- 
dustry, the publication of the 
Texas Manufacturers Assn. The 
new decals reflect the company’s 
new name, and the recently 
adopted hexagon trade mark in 
the official company color—blue. 
The design “prominently” displays 
a map of Texas, with Texas City 
being designated by a star. In an 
effort to boost the movement of 
keeping the nation’s highways 
clean, said the magazine, a slogan 
was added to the decal: “Don’t be 
a litterbug, keep America beauti- 
ful.” 


. 


The Way of Life 














A 16 year old San Antonio 
boy, ordered by Edison high 
school principal to cut his hair, 
refused to do so and was expelled. 
The boys’ father, retired Air Force 
Master Sergeant L. E. Miller, said 
he would protest the expulsion. 
“I have complied with regulations 
all my life and haven't minded a 
bit, but I believe teenagers are 
teenagers only once and that they 
should be allowed to wear their 
hair the way they want to.” 

Vice-principal W. W. Few said 
the boy’s hair was “not necessar- 
ily too long” but that he wouldn't 
keep it well groomed and would 
allow it to fall down in his face, 
in an effort to “aggravate the 
teachers.” He added: “I think 
these boys who like to wear long 
hair ought to wear a skirt also.” 

Said principal John B. Sullivan: 
“He’s out. Expelled. I'll have to 
be ordered to admit him again. 
He’s surly, he’s defiant, and has 
been nasty about the whole af- 
fair.” 

Father Miller got in a last 
word: “I think many grownups— 
especially bald-headed ones—are 
jealous of youngsters with a full 
head of hair. 

A merger of a Dallas dairy 

retail distributor and King 
Ranch dairy milk producing in- 
terests was announced jointly by 
Ben E. Cabell and Robert J. Kle- 
berg. Cabell, owner of a Dallas 
dairy and a string of drive-in 
markets, will be president of the 
new company, to be called Coast 
Dairy Foods, Inc. and King 
Ranch owner Kleberg will be 
chairman of the board. Joining in 
the merger are L. H. True, presi- 
dent of Magnolia Pipe Line Com- 
pany; D. E. Blackburn, chairman 
of the Victoria Bank and Trust 
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Kingsford Oil Co.; R. I Thorn- 
ton, chairman of the Me t 
National Bank of D 

P. Cabell, deputy 

Central Intelligence, W igton 
D.C.; J. H. Rauscher, pr t of 
Rauscher-Pierce & C 

nis O’Connor and D. H 

Victoria businessmer 


San Antonio Mayor J. E 
Kuykendall received a letter, 
published in the Houston Chroni- 
cle, from Mrs. Camillia Koford of 
Longview, protesting the proposed 
“tourist center” in Alamo 
adjacent to the Alamo. Said 
Koford: “The Alamo 
the real shrines of liberty and 
it would be nothing short of dese- 
cration to commercialize on it 
It does not need any 
bellishment in the form of a 
comeon for tourist enticement 
Just as wel! place a ‘tourist 
ter’ at the Washington Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial, the 
of the Unknown Soldier 
Chronicle 
commented, “Every 
can ought to oppose 


VY 


Plaza 
Mrs 


; one of 


extra em- 


cen- 
Tomb 


coiumr 


might convert the re 
ity of Alamo Plaza 
Coney Island.” 


The board of direct 
San Antonio Conservat socie- 
ty proposed a school z 
from the Plaza be 
tourist center 
placed at entry point 
city to give tourists 
at where they are and 
can go to see the sight 


and that L € 








An Ecstatic Affinity 


Your Roy Bedichek 
of literature. I have 


Sirs: 
is a piece 
just finished reading every rd 
of it. It is heart and mind food 
throughout. I always think of 
Mr. Bedichek when I see a mock- 
ingbird in full 
the topmost twig of the highest 
tree,” darting 
gular frenzy 
song never abating while 
toward the zenith 
twenty feet, singing as he 
and, falling, sings.’ I ] heard 
and loved the mocker 
and lived in the country r h of 
my life, yet som2iow I had 


song 


upward re- 


of ex 


herness 


<“, Following a_ protest from 
“motel owners who said 
shrimp netting inside the city 
limits was ruining bay fishing for 
tourists, the Corpus Christi city 


council undertook—again—a study 

why the state won't enforce th« 
law prohibiting in-city shrimping 
Local officials have said 

obtain enforcement 
state have failed be- 
state insistence the cits 
define its limits in the bay. Mayo 
Ellroy King, noting that 
had rejected using city money for 
building swimming pools, 


previous 
efforts to 
from the 
cause of 


voters 


and im- 


proving parks and Yacht Basin 
Suggested they might object t 
ising tax money to mark fishing 
holes. “It’s not an easy problen 
and not a cheap one,” said the 
mayor 

The Brownsville Herald ban- 

ned use of its page one pic- 


re space for photographs of 
kita Khrushchev and is 


space for 


instead 


go the 


patriotic edi- 
Southern Methodist 
who had 
what the Dallas Times-Herald 
called the “shabby side of an old 
building’ 


Three 


students rented 


in the township of Mes- 
and planned 
reading, live entertainment 


+ 


ts of coffee.” 


lite, near Dallas, 
poetry 
were flagged 


and 
town’s officials who as- 
there not much de- 
for such a place in the 
and that no violations of the 
would be tolerated. At last 
said the Times-Herald 
‘the beatniks had retreated.’ 


by the 
erted was 
nand 
cits 
law 


reports, 
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til I read and began to watch 
it. Then when I once spotted 
1e of those unbreakable men- 
tal associations was formed: |! 
couldn't see this happening with- 

ut associating Bedichek 
I recognize it now as a Spiritual 


y 


O! 


with it 


symbol of the man, better de- 
cribing him than words—for in 
him was an ecstatic affinity with 
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nhature 


Elithe Hamilton Kirkland, Aus- 
Sirs: Every voter in the state 
should be on your subscription 


ist if they really want to be in- 


formed what is going on in 
Texas 


Eileen Tisdale, 914 W. Mulberry 


on 





R.D.| Company; Carl King, president of} ed this special performancs Apt. 1, San Antonio 
LEGALS | day. ee. yd a = 2 1959. Oo. t manent az | pertition ‘ f me by this Come: — panies entant Sus, Goss e 
uance ‘ ‘ plaintiff furthe ays for relief,| of divorce dissolving the nd of 
THE STATE OF TEXAS hereof; that is to say, at or before, Clerk of the District Courts, | general and specia matrimony heretofore and Br 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the Travis County, Texas All of whict lly appears | existing between said parties, 


NOTICE TO THE CREDITORS 


26th day of October, 


1959, and 


By A. E. JONES, Deputy.| from Plair 











Petition Plaintiff alleges that defendant 


Ms ESTATE OF ELIZA- ——— 2 cog FB a magne “3 “4 = file a shortly after their marriage, be- 
M. a e umber 370, in which | reference for al an ¢ s 1 a 
CEASED —- i Esperanza Garza is Plaintiff and | CITATION BY PUBLICATION | intents and og ona Bn gg 8. 
Notice is hereby given that let- Alex Garza is defendant, filed in|) THE STATE OF TEXAS If this n i served | toward Plaintiff, and during the 
ters testamentary upon the estate | $#i¢ Court on the 9th day of| TO Thomas Melvin Ricketson| within 90 d after » of its| marriage Defendant was guilty of 
of Elizabeth M. Elliott, deceased. September, 1959, and the nature Defendant, in the hereinafter | issuance eturned un-| excesses, cruel treatment and out- 
were granted to the undersigned,| °f ‘hich said suit is as follows: | styled and numbered cause: | served | rages toward the Plaintiff, there- 
Hardie Bowman, on September 15,|_ Being an action and prayer for| You are hereby commanded to| WITNESS MARTIN. JR..| Y;, Tendering their living to- 
1959, by the County Court of | judgment in favor of Plaintiff and| appear before the 126th District! Clerk of the ‘ ee gy cree ¢| sether insupportable; there were 
Travis County, Texas. against Defendant for decree of|Court of Travis County, Texas, to| Travis C aaa urs ©* no children born of their mar- 
All persons having  claims| divorce dissolving the bonds of|be held at the courthouse of said ss " : | Triage, nor was any community 
against said estate are hereby|™atrimony heretofore and now|county in the City of Austin, | Issued , ana given under my! acquired; Plaintiff further prays 
required to present the same to| existing between said _ parties;| Travis County, Texas, at or be- | har dar he seal of said Court! for relief, general and special; 
the undersigned within the time| Plaintiff alleges that on divers] fcre 10 o'clock A. M. of the first | Bt. office “Nig +ilge’ Austin, | ~All of which more fully appears 
prescribed by law at 125 East| occasions, while plaintiff lived| Monday after the expiration of | Saas me aS f September, | from Plaintiff's Original petition 
Seventh Street, Austin, Travis} With defendant, defendant was | 42 days from the date of issuance | 195! A | on file in this office, and which 
County, Texas. guilty of excesses, cruel treat-| hereof: that is to say, at or be- te JR | reference is here made for all in- 


HARDIE BOWMAN 
Independent Fxecutor of the 


Estate of Elizabeth M. | their living together insupport- 
Elliott, Deceased. able; plaintiff further alleges that | Cause 
there was one child born of her 


marriag 
Garza, 
is able 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Notice is hereby given that R. J 
Sechrist and J. J. Hail, Jr., part- 
ners, composing the firm of Se- 
christ-Hall Company, intend to|‘ 
incorporate such firm without a| !"g 
change of the firm name after the 


custody 





ment and outrages toward plain- 
tiff, of such a nature as to render 


child properly, 


said minor, 
plaintiff alleges further that there 


e to- defendant, Robert 
age eight years. Plaintiff 
to rear and educate said 
and prays for 
and the right of educat- 
Robert Garza; 


son 





fore, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday Cle 7 
the 26th day of October, 1959, and p 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Number 115,277, 
Ruby Geren Ricketson is Plain-| 
tiff and Thomas Melvin Ricket-| tie sTATE OF 
is defendant, “i ony 
Court on the 3lst day of August. 
1959, and the nature of which said | pereq caus: 
suit is as follows: | —s 
Being an action and prayer for}. 





in which | 
CITATION BY 


filed in said | TO Joe Ara rm 
the hereinafter sty 











You (and each of you) are hece- 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and | ¢p., sosthe 1 oy... + od 










stric 


ict Courts. | tents and purposes: 


— If this citation is not served 
’-| within 90 days after date of its 

| issuance, it shall be returned un- 
| served. 


| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
| Clerk of the District Courts of 
| Travis County, Texas. 

| Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 


expiration of thirty (30) days|WaS no community property ac-| against defendant for decree of 26th | ict ( this = Hog 1959 
from this date, the Ist day of|Ccumulated during this marriage:| divorce dissolving the bonds of | COUNtY, Texas Clerk of the District Courts 
September, 1959. | plaintiff further prays for relief| matrimony heretofore and now | Courthouse oer Tr “ °C +. ‘Stes — 
SECHRIST-HALL | eneral and special; existing between said parties: GitY of A By A. E. JONES, Deputy 
By: R. J. Sechrist | All of which more fully appears! pjaintiff alleges that defendani| 1°%8S: at oF . RO 
J. J. Hall, Jr | from Plaintiff's Original Petition) began a course of unkind, harsh,| “ ™ . . 
Partners |on file in this office, and which} crue] and tyrannical treatment| the expirat NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
aniacmemeeeias | reference is here made for all in-| toward plaintiff, and that defend-| the date of iss {NCORPORATE WITHOUT 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION | tents and purposes; ant was guilty of excesses, cruel| is to Say, a! 0 o'clock CHANGE OF NAME 
THE STATE OF TEXAS If this citation is not served |treatment and outrages toward | A.-M. of Monda 2th day of Notice is hereby given that 
TO Alex Garza Defendant, in| Within 90 days after date of its plaintiff, making it impossible for October 959 answer the | David E. Sanders, doing business 
the hereinafter styled and num-| issuance, it shall be returned un-/ them to live together as husband | Petition f plaintiff in Cause|under the name of The Sanders 
bered cause: served. | ond wife; there were no children| Number 115,261 Olivia | Company Advertising at El Paso. 
You are hereby commanded to| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR..|born of ‘this marriage; plaintiff) Hermandez Araujo is tiff and | Texas, will qualify a corporation 
appear before the 126th District|Clerk of the District Courts of/|further alleges that during this| J0e Araujo is fen filed in! and continue to do business under 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to; Travis County, Texas. |marriage there was a_ smail| Said Court on the 27t of Au-!|the name of The Sanders Com- 
be held at the courthouse of said | Issued and given under my!amount of community acquires. | &USt 1959 na th of pany Advertising, Inc 
county in the City of Austin,|hand and the seal of said Court, which plaintiff alleges may be) Which said suit 11QIN'S ; DAVID E. SANDERS 
Travis County, Texas, at or omen office in the City of Austin,| partitioned by agreement, but Being an tion and prayer for d/b/a The Sanders Company 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon-|this the 9th day of September,!that no necessity exists for the| judgment in fa Plaintiff Advertising 





Labor Ired Now at LBJ 


/ Dallas 

that 
for the forthcoming Truman Rally 
in Dallas is giving loyalist lead- 


Texas labor's attitude toward | 


‘\ 


Lyndon Johnson has chilled | 
is a result of labor's understand- | 
ng of Johnson's role on the la-| 

bill! issue. Foremost point: | 

they take it to be firmly cstab-| 
shed that Johnson contacted | 
Speake: im Rayburn} 

cl Ht t pet Hhim.t raise al 

point of erder, on his own, which | 
killed a conference committee | 


agreement pending to 


authorize | 
J 


PiICKCLILYT it common sites on con 
struction jobs (sites where there! 
ivy t everal companies or} 
trades, but fewer than all of them 
volvc i dispute). George 
Meany, president of national AFL- 
CIO, has pt cly criticized Ray- 
rn, blaming him for Landrum 
Griffin passage Some Texas 
essmen ( expect spirited 
pposition from labor next spring 
because of Landrum-Griffin. 
t most of the Tex- 
ive t lliberal on many 
‘ner iss $ 
State AFI L-CIO president Jerry 
Hol i captioning his weekly 
ewslette LBJ All The Way?” 


inson’s efforts left con 


ons “which are perhaps best 

eft to be said at our next state 
COPE meeting. Of primary con- 
rn to many of our members 

1 be the unfortunate record of 

n the part of the Sen- 

€ majority leader during these 

ectic days when the conference | 


mittee was laboring to bring} 
ha Persons who have 
tted a t labor's position with 
t the majority leader] 
Aec.v C eassured to know | 
that the past is only pre logue F 
{ eman sala 
Expect more big-name liberal 
Democrat speakers in Texas} 
fall: and not all of them} 
ferential * Johnson's presi- 
ential candidacy 





BRAINPOWER 


1S OUR MOST 
VITAL RESOURCE! 


You can't dig education out of 

the earth. There’s only one place 

where business and industry ean 

get the educated men and women 

so vitally needed for future 

pecgpene. That's from our eol- 
eges and universities. 


Today these institutions are 
doing their best to meet the 
need. But they face a crisis. The 
demand for brains is ne 
fast, and so is the pressure 
eollege applications. 


More money must be raised 
each year to expand facilities — 
bring faculty salaries up to an 
adequate standard—provide a 
sound education for the young 
people who need and deserve it 


ant a practical business meas- 
the colleges or univer- 

sition 0 a Ea helee—aaett The 
be greater than you 





f you want to know what the college 
crisis means to you, write for @ free 
booklet to: HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Box 34, Times Square Station, New 
York 34, New York. 


Shaw 


Transportation | 


| parallel 


Company, Inc. 


E. P. SHAW, PRESIDENT 
Houston, Texas 


; Vice-President 
, Gulf 
| in practical politics, 


In Ideas at Work,” 


‘Hinds, director of public re- 
lations for Texas Manufacturers’ | 
Assn., remarks, “The _ greatest] 
; public relations job that any 
firm can do is to assist its em-| 
ployees in accepting the challenge 
of preserving the American way | 
| of life 
Congressman John Dowdy, 
‘Athens, told the Lufkin Ro- | 
tary Club that liberals are 
“| tional socialists clothed in a cloak 
of pseudo-liberalism.” 
Rep. Jerry Sadler, Percilla, | 
. reported considering opposing | 
Dowdy instead announced for} 
land commissioner. Incumbent} 
Bill Allcorn has said he will seek | 
re-election 
A new political party is call-| 
. for by the Dallas News 
neither the Republican nor| 
Democratic Party means any- 
thing,” said the paper. Dan Smoot 
of Dallas will speak to a meet- 
ing of conservatives in Chicago | 
in October to study the need for| 
a third party 
Houston Chronicle, speculat- | 
’ ng on Sen. Johnson's appear- 
ance before the liberal Demo- | 
crats at Galveston, said, “It seems 
Johnson was trying to make sure} 
that he keeps at least a portion 
of e liberal-labor group His | 
ma upport, however, 1s expect- | 
ed to come from the coalition his | 
supporters have with the forces | 
of Gov. Price Daniel The bien-| 
nial liberal-conservative fight for 


expected to be| 

year. Because of the | 

Sen. Johnson probably 

holds the outcome in his hands.” 
Recent statements by top oil | 
“public affairs” 


~ ° - ? 
party control 
Tne r¢ 
ciose next 


closeness 


. specialists in- | 


| dicate two of the most politically | | 
active oil companies are tating | 
different routes in “getting busi- | 
ness into politics.’ The essential 


~ | point of difference, between Con-| 


tinental Oil Company and Gulf 
Oil Corporation, is in attitudes | 


| toward labor. Says Conoco Vice- | 
| President Harry J. Kennedy, “Ab- 


dication of political responsibilty 
has led to the businessman’s in- 
fluence becoming merely nega- | 
tive. Hence, when their voices | 
have been heard, they have been 
dubbed reactionary and _ anti- 
union.” The official said Conoco | 
“rejects” the idea business should | 
“create some kind of countervail- | 
ing or anti-union center of power 
or political force.” 

Gulf, on the other hand, took 
« sharply different stance. Said 
Archie D. Gray, 
“is stepping up its interest 
particularly 
in such areas as it can oppose la- 
bor’s mounting political power,” 
to counter “the unholy combina- 
tion of predatory gangsterism and 
crackpot socialism that is thriving | 
and expanding under labor’s con- | 
gressional benevolence.” 


The state's dailies generaally 
* gave front-page prominence 
the presidential poll conduct- | 


by University of Texas's] 
Young Democrats. The poll, which 
ind more students supporting 
Democrats than Republicans but 
listed Nixon over any other single 


candidate, reached 1,579 students 
Result: Nixon 487. Kennedy 300, 
Johnson 2938 Stevenson, 221, 
Rockefeller 112, Symington 20, 


Humphrey 17 


f- 
sauve 11 


MacArthur 12, Ke- 
Goldwater 8, and others. 

Tulia Herald Editor, H. M. 

Baggarly noted approvingly 
the flurry of speculation about 
Ralph Yarborough’s  vice-presi- 
dential possibilities and drew a 
for his readers: “It is 
| doubtful if there existed in Calif- 
ornia any man in public life of 
smaller stature than Richard Nix- 
|}on in 1952...He just happened 
| to be in the right place at the 
| right time... Ralph Yarborough 


is a giant alongside Richard Nix- 


John ; 


|}and Yarborough, Speaker 
| Rayburn, National Committeeman 


of the 


| committee,” 


‘cratic chairman because 


| Party 


| JP’s and constables, 


Times-Herald noted 
the widespread support 


| ers an opportunity to “dig their 
spurs into conservatives” who 
| have “remained aloof.” Organized 
by Dan Patton and other Dallas 
|; County loyalist Democrats who 
contended that County Chairman 
Ed Drake and the conservative 


na-| leadership were doing nothing to 
| help the party's cause nationally, 


the October 17 rally has drawn 
endorsement from Sens. Johnson 


Sam 


Byron Skelton, Committeewoman 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph, State Chair- 
man J. Ed Connally, several 
Texas Congressmen and members 
state Democratic executive 
the paper said. Re- 
sponded Dan Patton, happily: “It 
is gratifying 

Dallas News gave no sym- 
pathy to proposals Truman 
replace Butler as National Demo- 
“substi- 
tuting Truman for Butler will not 
better matters, at least from the 
standpoint of the South It 
seems that the South no longer 
has a place in the Democratic 
that will not bring it oc- 
casional embarrassment.” The so- 
lution, says the News: “A sincere 
move to set up a Southern Demo- 
cratic Party would make both 
Democrats and Republicans sit 


V 


|up and take notice.” 


San Antonio Newsman James 
McCrory reported the forma- 
tion of “a strong courthouse coali- 


v 


‘tion of the county’s political heav- 


ies,’ including perennial Sheriff 
Owen Kilday, his former bitter 
opponent, tax collector P. E. Dick- 


ison, two liberal leaders, District | 


Attorney Charlie Lieck and 
County Commissioner Albert 
Pena, and County Judge Charles 
Anderson. Pena, described by re- 
porter McCrory as the prime 
mover in the move, is trying to 
have “Lieck and the sheriff bury 
the hatchet someplace other than 
in each other’s skulls.” Also 
lined up for the coalition, says 
the report, are the majority of 
and every 
commissioner but Sam 
of silk-stocking Alamo 


county 
Jorrie 
Heights. 
Straws in the wind: Liberals 
are not especially mad at Will 
Wilson, opines Margaret Mayer of 
Dallas Times-Herald. As for Tom 
Reavley’s race for attorney gen- 
eral, the same reporter predicts 
his organization will be more con- 
servative than his opening labor 
day speech in West Texas would 


indicate 

Corpus Christi Caller com- 
¥ mended the migrant labor 
stand taken by assistant labor 


secretary Newell Brown in a 
speech before the Texas Citrus 


|and Vegetable Growers and Ship- 


pers Association. Said Brown: “No 
major party in America will sup- 
port this do-nothing approach to a 
social problem of this magnitude.” 
If employers don’t do something 
about wages and working condi- 
tions, he said, Congress will pass 
“more or less drastic reform legis- 
lation” at the next session. Re- 
sponded the Caller: “The citizen 
migrant agricultural worker is 
truly the forgotten man in the 
labor movement in the United 
States. But it would be a mistake 
to believe he will always be. ... 
Strong forces are already at work 
in his behalf ... a House subcom- 
mittee ... organized labor ... the 
Catholic Church. Farm organiza- 
tions should be making plans now 
for the day when only Americans 
will be permitted to work on 
farms in the United States. 

The political and social problems 
posed by migrant citizen workers 
cannot be ignored much longer.” 





on. 


said the paper. 





Our U.S. Senators 
Have a Discussion 


AUSTIN 

Sens. Lyndon Johnson’ and 
Ralph Yarborough, between 
whom there is a political tension, 
met before Yarborough’s radio- 
TV audience this week. 

Johnson said: “I think that the 
Texas delegation is at an all time 
high in Congress. I don't know 
that we have ever had a group of 
men that have cooperated more 
together, and I appreciate very 
much the able leadership 
that you have given that delega- 
tion, particularly in the educa- 
tional field and the fine bills that 
you have personally passed 
through the Senate.” 

Yarborough said the session had 
been “one of the hardest working 
sessions of record” and asked 
Johnson “what you consider the 
most important laws passed.” 

Johnson replied, “Ralph, Dick 
Russell was repeating to me this 
morning what Speaker Rayburn 
said to me last week, that he 
thought that this had been the 
hardest working and most con- 
structive first session of a Con- 


very 


gress that he had served in. Now, | 


Speaker Rayburn has been here 
40 odd years and Dick Russell 
has been here 20 odd years, and 
that speaks well for the 
Congress. 

“First, I'm proud of the fact 
that those of us who were brand- 
ed as spenders have _ actually 
saved $1,800,000 from the Presi- 
dent’s appropriation request. Sec- 
ond, we have 


very 


been able to enact | 





a labor reform law that I thirk| 


will not penalize the legitimate | 
labor unions, and at the same} 
time will control the racketeers. 
Third, I think we have passed 
over the President's veto a con- 
structive conservation of our pub- 


| 


lic works bill that will result in 
67 new starts in the nation next 
year. Fourth, I think that we 
have passed a good housing bill. 
Even though it has been vetoed 
by the President I think the new 
bill will be signed by him and 
that it will continue to serve the 
America that we love and want 
to see grow.” 

Yarborough: “You have men- 
tioned these national measures, 
now tell us what laws you think 
are most important to Texas.” 

Johnson: “Well, I don't think 
there is any bill that has been 
passed that is any more important 
to Texas than your G.I. Cold War 
Educational Bill which you 
authored. I think that Texas Riv- 
er Basins Bill which you workeé 
with along with the other mem 
bers of the delegation in creating 
a water study by our state will 
be very important. I think that 
the civil functions bill that brings 
new starts and appropriates mon- 
ey for dams already under con- 
struction in Texas is extremely 
important.” 

Yarborough 
to thank you for your leadership 
and help on the GI. Bill. By that 
aid and leadership it passed the 
Senate by a vote of 57 to 31. It 
is in the House, and under our 
rules when we come back it will 
be pending for passage 


“Lyndon, I want 


Johnson: “I think it is very 
important. We have extremely 
necessary studies on foreign pol- 


icy now being made by the com- 
mittee headed by Senator Ful- 
bright of Arkansas. We have a 
study of inflation being made by 


Serrator Douglas,’ and we have 
several important studies that 
will result in new laws in the 


second session.” 








Johnson Excoriates 
The Russian Visitor 


AUSTIN 


In the first post-session 


| party will not nominate for presi- 


week, Senator Lyndon John-| 


son had criticism for 
President Eisenhower, silence 
for Paul Butler, and — in 
areas somewhat more com- 
plex — handled himself with 
care concerning the visit of 
Nikita Khrushchev, the pres- 
idential appointment of a 
Johnson - endorsed federal 
judge in East Texas, and the 
question of whether or not 
Price Daniel will chairman 
the Texas delegation to the 
Democratic national conven- 
tion, 


From his Johnson City ranch, 
the majority leader responded in 
a press statement to charges by 
Eisenhower that the just-ended 
Congress represented an “historic 
turnabout,” in which the Repub- 
licans were right on spending, 
foreign aid, and the cutting of 
“lavish” projjects. The President 
added that Congress “distorted 
the shape of the budget’’ produc- 
ing a net effect that “increases, 
not decreases, federal spending.” 


Johnson responded that the 
“sweeping, partisan attack upon a 
session of constructive accomp- 
lishment” represented an effort 
by Eisenhower to launch a “cold 
war” at home “when we are still 
so far from a settlement of the 
cold war problems of the world.” 
This is not the voice of a man 
who united the free world against 
its enemies, Johnson said. 


In the aftermath of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee meet- 
ing, Johnson made no reference 
to Butler’s restatement that the 





dent anyone from the South or 
Southwest. But Texas committee- 
man Byron Skelton filled’ the 
breach, condemning Butler for 
aiming “directly at Senator John- 


son.” Added Skelton, “By attack- 
ing the Democratic leadership. 
Butler is attacking the Demo- 


cratic Party itself. 

Johnson and Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn had different reactions to 
Khrushchev’s visit. Rayburn, ob- 
viously riled, told reporters the 
American press didn’t ask the 
Soviet premier the “pointed ques- 
tions some of the rest of us have 
been getting,” said Khrushchev 
had done the free world “untold 
harm” and “should never have 
been allowed to come here.” He 
told Johnson bluntly, “I saw him 
on TV and he clawed meat until 
he brought blood.” Washington 
reports described Johnson as 
“taken aback” by the violence of 
Rayburn’s remarks and quoted 
the majority leader as saying he 
had not seen the show. After 
Khrushchev’s appearance before 
the Senate foreign relations com- 
mittee, Johnson said the premier 
was very skillful. “He was not 
direct in his reply to several of 
our questions. I think it’s good 
for him to see how members of 
the senate feel. We have no plans 
for conquest of other countries, 
for subversion, and he could see 
this. But I think we should keep 
up our guard and keep our pow- 
der dry. Not anything I saw can 
alter the conviction that we 
should not let our guard down 
one iota.” 
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